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BOOKS. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING AS FOUND IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY 
George Aaron Barton, A./1., Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College. 


Author of ‘‘A Sketch of Semitic Origins,’’ etc. etc. 


12mo. 275 pp. Size7%x5%. Cloth. 
Gilt top. Uncut edges. Price $1.25. 


This volume has been written from the standpoint of 
modern knowledge and modern methods, for those who 
would study the Old Testament devotionally. It gives 
brief sketches of Old Testament ideas and institutions 
mingied with character-studies of a number of Old 
Testament heroes, with brief meditations upon the great 
themes of Christian truth, Christian character and Chris- 
tian duty as foreshadowed in the Old Testatment Reve- 
lation. i is written in a pleasing, popular style for the lay 
reader, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 


Proprietors and Publishers of 
‘* International’’ Series of Bibles. 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. TORONTO. 


The Schwenkfelders 


sometimes called the ‘‘ German Friends.’’ 
A historical volume, 


By H. W. KRIEBEL, 
East Greenville, Penna., 


will be issued, about Tenth month 1, 1902. 
Send card for circular. Address as above. 


BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


THE QUAKER: A STUDY IN COSTUME. 
By Amelia Mott Gummere. Illustrated. Price 
$3.00; by mail, $3.16. 

WORDS BY THE WAY. (Second Series.) 
By Elizabeth Powell Bond. Price $0.90; by 
mail $1.00. 

GOLDEN GLEANINGS. %3yD. Heston. Price 
$1.00; by mail $1.16. 

A BUCK HILL IDYLL. 
Webster. Price 50 cents. 

VISIONS OF LIFE. By Martha Shepard Lip- 
pincott. Poems. Illustrated. Price $1.00; by 
mail $1.14. 

ALSO, many rare and valuable old publications ; 
Purver’s Bible, 2 volumes ; Thompson's Bible, 
4 volumes, etc., etc. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 


By Emma Speakman 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. r5th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


No 


WANTED. 


WANTED.—COLLEGE MAN WISHES POSI- 
tion for summer. Country or seashore preferred. 
Address No. 28, this Office. 


WANTED.—LADY WOULD LIKE POSITION 
with invalid, travel, or as mother’s helper. Would 
take charge of young children in parents absence. 
Address No. 27, this Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or care of invalid, having had experience as 
matron of a large institution. Address No. 26, this Office. 


WANTED.—BY YOUNG LADY BOARD IN 

private family during the months or June, July, 
and August. Desires place not over ten or fifteen miles 
from either Broad Street or Terminal Station, where 
there is plenty of shade and lawn. Address No. 2s, 
this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A WOMAN (FRIEND) 
experienced, position as companion and nurse of 
an invalid or elderly person. Address No. 24, this Office. 


ANTED.—CARE SEMI-INVALID BY GRAD- 
uate Masseuse, Orthopedic Hospital, Philad’a, 

or charge of a home in the country. Address “ Y,” 
this Office. 


A SUMMER HOME FOR GIRLS AND CHILD- 
ren, with systematic instruction in Nature Study 
and in any other branches desired,is offered by an exper- 
ienced teacher and college graduate in a good farm home. 
Address, E. D. EMBREE, West Chester, Pa. 
WANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 21, this Office. 





FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


OR RENT.—FRIENDS WISHING TO AD- 
journ from the Asbury Park Conference to Buck 
Hill Falls for the rest of Ninth month may be interested 
to know of a furnished cottage which will be rented 
reasonably at that time. Apply to M. W. P., care of 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER 


RENT.—THE CITY HOME OF A PHYSI- 

cian who resides in the cour‘ry during the summer, 

may be occupied free of rent,by.. alll family of adults, 
well recommended Address No. 23, this Office. 


HENRY S. BLACK, 
CATERER, 
267 South Twenty-first Street, 
Puong 1-42-91 D Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH anny MARY HETZEL, 
OstsorpaTHic PHyYsIcIANs, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


Shipping No. 218. Telephone, 949 Franklin. 


M. HOMBURGER, 


Successor to J. M. Bennett & Bro., 
WHOLESALE PRODUCE 


Commission [lerchant, 
303 Washington St., New York. 


References: Gansevoort Bank, N. Y., Bank of Metro- 
polis, N. Y., Dun’s & Bradstreet’s Commercial Agencies- 

Stencils sent on application. Consignments respect. 
fully solicited. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


UCK HILL FALLS.— 
See advertisement on Next Page, 3d Column. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temrsrance Horet 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Firerroor Firoors. Psrractr Sanitation. Teve- 
puHong. Nicut Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s to 10s. 61. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
The eariy summer dy ‘he sea inspires its own delights. 
MARY WALTON. 


HOTEL WAVERLY, Near the Beach. 


Onto Ave., Atiantic City, N. J. 


Under new management; the cuisine is meant to be 
the best. No pains spared to bring it as near perfection 
as possible. For booklet address 

ALICE NICHOLSON TAYLOR, 
Hotel Waverly, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocgan Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half biock from the sea, and 
hot salt baths. For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren Ati tHe vzar 


Ocean Enp oF Tennessez Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centrat Avz., Ocean Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


New Archdale s«. james Piace. 


Atrantic Crrv, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 


conveniences. Th hly heated en all the year 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE MBUN DY, Prep 


_ BOARDING. 


OARDING.—A RESTFUL FARM-HOUSE 
near Lenover Station, 40 miles from Philadelphia, 

on the P. R. R., lots of shade trees in the lawn. Early 
vegetables and poultry, excellent water, large airy 
rooms, bath-room and long porches, all kinds of fruits. 
E. L.M CHAMBERLAIN, Lenover, Pa. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Special Notice. 

THE old scholars of GWYNEDD BOARDING 
SCHOOL who attended the REUNION on the 22d 
inst., and who did mot receive the souvenir card 
certifying their attendance, will kindly inform 
J. L. Worrell, 1424 N. Bouvier Street, Phila., and 
the card will be sent by mail, 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Susscrrptions MAY Becin at any TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55, Clerk. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
Game ot Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring se are invited to meee. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, F 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WAM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a frees guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


} Principals. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N., Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S.., Princi 


i, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


"SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMorE Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drai the best ; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


warthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Frnends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


COTTAGE No. 11, 


Tuts is now building on Lot 63, on Rabbit Run Road 
It has a good outlook northward, and some fine old hem. 
locks for good company. It will be finished in a few 
days. 


Some rooms in this cottage will be available for tenants 
(adult) part of the season. 


The Inn opens skis Seventh-day, Fifth month 31. 
(A slip of types last week made it Sixth month 3. ) 
Rooms for Sixth month are being taken, daily. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuar.ues F 
Jenwxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphie, Pa 


i ee te wry 


To-morrow is no time at all— 
} it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Established 1844. 
‘The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXII. 
Faitu in the goodness of God and obedience to His 
law in the heart ts the natural religion of the soul. 


Anna T. JEANES. 


From her book, ‘‘ The Sacrificer and the Non-Sacrificer.’’ 


FOR “MEMORIAL DAY.” 


PERHAPS ere yet the Spring 

Hath died into the Summer, over all 

The land, the peace of His vast love shall fall, 
Like some protecting wing. 


Oh, ponder what it means ! 
Oh, turn the rapturous thought in every way ! 
Oh, give the vision and the fancy play, 

And shape the coming scenes ! 


Peace in the quiet dales, 
Made rankly fertile by the blood of men, 
Peace in the woodland, and the lonely glen, 
Peace in the peopled vales ! 


Peace in the crowded town, 
Peace in a thousand fields of waving grain, 
Peace in the highway and the flowery lane, 
Peace on the wind-swept down ! 


Peace on the farthest seas, 
Peace in our sheltered bays and ample streams, 
Peace wheresoe’er our starry garland gleams, 
And Peace in every breeze ! 


Peace on the whirring marts, 
Peace where the scholar thinks, the hunter roams, 
Peace, God of Peace ! Peace, peace, in all our homes, 
And peace in all our hearts ! 


—Henry Timrod. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
THE sessions of New York Yearly Meeting began in 
the meeting-house at 15th Street and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York City, on Second-day morning, the 
26th, at 10 a. m. 

The meeting of ministers and elders was held on 
Seventh-day, the 24th, at 10. A minute for Anna 
Smith, of Philadelphia, and Anne M. Griscom, her 
companion, was presented. Other visiting Friends 
were Isaac H. Hillborn and wife, and John L. 
Longstreth and wife, of Philadelphia, and Nathaniel 
Richardson, of Byberry. 

On Seventh-day evening, at the meeting of the 
First-day School Association, there was an animated 
and interesting discussion of the questions which had 
been placed on the program. 

In the First-day School conference, on First-day 
morning, at 10, the class was led by Edward B. 
Rawson. Consideration centred about the subject of 
‘‘Compromise.’’ Expression was given that it might 
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be wont if it signified concession, but not so if it mean 

\° “ truckling.”’ 

In the meeting for worship, at 11, the large mesting- 

| house was well filled upstairs and down. Nathaniel 
Richardson spoke briefly, Isaac H. Hillborn at length ; 
a Friend offered prayer. 

In the afternoon the First-day schools of the yearly 

| meeting had their annual gathering, the exercises 
including a responsive reading on the 23d Psalm, an 
object lesson presented by Edward Cornell, etc. 
William Ingram and Isaac H. Hillborn spoke briefly 
to the students. 

The afternoon meeting for worship, at 4, was 
addressed briefly by several speakers, including J. 
Quimby Brown, Nathaniel Richardson, Anna Smith, 
and Isaac H. Hillborn. 

On First-day evening the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion held an interesting meeting. Under the head of 
“ Current Topics ”’ a scientific talk upon the volcanic 
disturbances in Martinique and the adjacent islands 
was given. A paper was read upon “ Faith,” by 
Albert R. Lawton. There was a general agreement 
in the discussion that followed that a live faith is 
needed in our Society, that shall show its power in the 
lives of our members. 

On Second-day morning, in women’s meeting, after 
the opening minute, Esther H. Barnes made brief 
remarks appropriate to the opening of a religious 
gathering, Mary Jane Hoag offered prayer, and Phebe 
C. Wright welcomed all present. 

The representatives were all present except one 
who was not well enough to attend. Minutes were 
read for visiting Friends. The epistles from the 
Women’s meeting of Philadelphia, and the joint 
meetings of Genesee and Baltimore were read. The 
men’s meeting asked that a joint committee of men 
and women be appointed to prepare a minute expressing 
the loss sustained by the meeting in the death of 
Robert S. Haviland, and its appreciation of his 
character and his service to the Society. 


SociaL Worsuip.—The special promise of Christ's 


presence is to social worship. It matters little where 
the two or three are gathered together, if they are 
gathered in his name. But aimless loitering or even 
quiet hours under green boughs or on wave beaten 
sands must be classed as rest, not worship. The spirit 
of worship may enter into them and they may become 
transformed under the influence of some reverent soul, 
but they can never take the place of purposed com- 
munion and deliberate social expectation of the presence 
of Christ. Not even meditation, important as it is, can 
long do this, for the religion of Christ in worship, as 
in ministry, is social in its purposes and belongs among 
men.— [ Selected. ] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WAR AND PEACE. 


THERE are not wanting at the present time evidences 
that the conscience of the people of this country has 
been touched as it has rarely been touched before by 
a realizing sense of the evils of war. This is partly 
owing to the treedom of speech and of the press which 
prevails and partly by the growing conviction that 
mankind, whatever their conviction, are all children of 
the same Divine Father ; together with the silent but 
powerful influence of the precepts and example of 
Christ, with which the spirit of war is seen to be 
incongruous. 

One of the evidences of this sensitiveness of the 
public conscience is the disposition to investigate army 
abuses,’ and to confine them within the narrowest 
possible limits. Although this is not all that could be 
desired it is a hopeful feature of the situation. 

When war is declared it frequently happens that its 
most revolting features, and the uncertainty of the 
issue, are overlooked or ignored. Confident of its own 
strength, the nation presses forward in the expectation 
of speedy and brilliant victories and ultimate triumph ; 
but when the war drags on year after year at an 
enormous loss of life and expenditure of treasure, men 
begin to inquire what advantages are to be reaped to 
counter-balance these great sacrifices ; and finally, how 
the war can be speedily and honorably terminated, 
without a loss of prestige to the nation and sense of 
humiliation to themselves. 

Such appears to be the condition of the public 
mind at the present time in regard to the war in the 
Philippine Islands. 

This condition seems to foreshadow an early peace, 
for when the conscientious scruples, and the material 
interests of a nation coincide their combined power is 
well-nigh irresistable. There may be those who still 
believe that a permanent peace can be established in 
those islands by an armed force, but their number is 
growing less and less, as the true condition of those 
islands becomes more apparent. 

The time has evidently arrived for the substitution 
of a policy of conciliation for a policy of force, as is 
pointed out by President Schurman of Cornell 
University, in his admirable article on the Philippines 
published in the /udependent (New York), of May 8, 
in which he says: “ Itis said officially that the fighting 
is over. But the commanding officers agree with the 
best newspaper reporters that the Christian Filipinos 
are everywhere against us. And the War Department 
has stated in confirmation of this situation that the 
retention of a‘large army in the Philippines is 
indispensable. But if this is so, though the insurrection 
may be ended, the Archipelago is as full of our enemies 
as ever it was. You have governed them against 
their will : behold the result. Shall we make of the 
Philippines an American Ireland—an Ireland consumed 
with hatred for us, governed by coercion, and bent on 
rebellion ? 

“ Thank God, there is a more excellent way ! 
Drop coercion and try conciliation. Give the Filipinos 
what ¢hey want, not what we think is good for them. 
Regard them not as Sioux or Apache Indians [The 


Sioux Indians and Apaches include many good people. 
—Eps. INTELLIGENCER], but as Christianized and 
civilized brown men, ranking with the Japanese. 
General Otis said to the Senate Committee that they 
could, if we withdrew, at least maintain a military 
government : and with the sedition law before you can 
you say we are doing much better? Governor Taft 
is reported as saying at New Haven that, if we 
conferred independence upon them, power would fall 
into the hands of the educated classes; but is an 
intelligent oligarchy of Filipinos worse than an 
intelligent oligarchy of Americans ? 

“T was in Ireland last month when the cities of 
Dublin and Cork conferred their freedom upon the 
leader of the Nationalist party. His speech on those 
occasions was printed in full in the newspapers and 
one sentence of it still rings in my ears. ‘ There are,’ 
he said, ‘only two methods of government—that of 
freedom and that of force : and Ireland has shown for 
centuries that the latter is permanently impossible.’ 
The remedy for our Philippine ills is to substitute a 
government by the consent of the Filipinos for a 
government by the coercion of the Filipinos.”’ 

It is devoutly to be hoped that those high in 
authority will give heed to these words of wisdom, and 
thus end a struggle which has already lasted too long. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. H. B. HALtock. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LEsSON No. 22. Sixth Month 8. 
THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hast made us free.—Galatians, v., 1. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, xv., 22, 23. 
WuiLe Paul and Barnabas were resting at Antioch 
some other Christians came down from Judea, who in- 
sisted that no Gentiles could be saved unless they ob- 
served the Jewish rite of circumcision, and thus arose 
the first dispute on points of doctrine among the dis- 
ciples. It is worthy of note that this controversy 
occurred when persecution had ceased for a time, and 
the Church was rapidly gaining in numbers and influ- 
ence. The disciples at Antioch, being unable to agree 
among themselves, sent Paul, Barnabas, and certain 
others, to Jerusalem to ask the apostles and elders for 
their opinion. On their way through Phoenicia and 
Samaria they told the disciples whom they met of the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and the news was received 
with great joy. 

Having arrived at Jerusalem, Paul and Barnabas 
told the apostles and others the things that God had 
wrought through them ; then some Christian converts 
who had been Pharisees contended that these Gentiles 
who had received the Holy Spirit could not be saved 
unless they were also circumcised. Having heard 
both sides, the apostles and elders met together to 
consider the matter, and after much discussion Peter 
reminded them of his vision (Acts, xi., 1-18), in which 
it was revealed to him that Gentiles also should receive 
the word of God. After this the whole multitude 
listened to the story of Paul and Barnabas, and then 
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James quoted passages from the prophets to prove the 
truth of Peter’s revelation (Peter is frequently spoken 
of as Simeon, or Simon). At the close of the discussion 
the matter was disposed of, as is recorded in our lesson. 

Having reached a decision, Judas and Silas were 
appointed to return with Paul and Barnabas, and carry 
with them a letter from the apostles and elders to be 
read to the Gentiles that had been converted in Anti- 
och, Syria, and Cilicia. This letter .released them 
from the rite of circumcision, but laid emphasis upon 
other things concerning which it was feared the Gen- 
tiles might be careless. They had been accustomed 
to worship idols, and frequently drank blood when of- 
fering their sacrifices, while purity of life was almost 
unknown among them. The Jews thought that the 
life was in the blood, and therefore abstained from 
drinking it or from eating a strangled animal which 
was full of blood ; and they could not conceive of an 
impure body as a proper abiding place for the Holy 
Spirit. 

After the letter had been delivered, and the matter 
in dispute satisfactorily settled, Paul proposed to Bar- 
nabas that they should again visit the scene of their 
missionary labors ; but they had a quarrel concerning 
Mark. Barnabas wished to have him asa companion, 
but Paul objected because he had deserted them on 
their former journey. Finally Barnabas and Mark 
went to Cyprus, while Paul, with Silas for a com- 
panion, went through Syria and Cilicia strengthening 
the churches there. This dispute between two earnest 
co-laborers shows that the first missionaries had hu- 
man failings as well as Christians of these later days. 
There is no attempt on the part of the narrator to jus- 
tify either of the disputants, except that when Paul and 
Silas departed we are told that they were “ recom- 
mended by the brethren unto the grace of God.” 
Absence seems to have dispelled whatever hard feel- 
ings may have existed, for in his epistles to the Corin- 
thians and the Galatians Paul speaks of Barnabas as 
being again his travelling companion ; and in Collos- 
sians, iv., 10, he alludes in a friendly manner to John 
Mark. 

The first Christian council seems to have been 
conducted throughout in a truly Christian spirit. In 
the church where the first dispute arose it was agreed 
to abide by the decision of the apostles, and the mes- 
sengers sent represented both sides. When they 
reached Jerusalem they were given an impartial hear- 
ing, and a decision having been made, after careful de- 
liberation, there is no mention of any that were not 
willing to abide by it. In the message sent forth there 
was no intimation that other differences which might 
arise must be sent to Jerusalem for adjustment. The 
churches were left entirely free to settle future disputes 
as they thought best. 

As the Christians increased in numbers and 
churches were multiplied, it was natural that some 
means should be devised for keeping them in touch 
one with another, and thus the territory covered by 
them was divided into bishoprics, and finally the 
Bishop of Rome became the recognized head of the 
entire Church. 

When heathen nations were converted to Christi- 
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anity by means of the sword, pagan rites became 
blended with Christian ceremonies, and the simple 
mode of worship of the early Christians gave place to 
a religion of pomp and ritual and creed, with the sal- 
vation of souls dependent upon the dictum of an in- 
fallible Pope. After many centuries came the reac- 
tion, headed by Luther in Germany and Wycliffe in 
England, to be followed still later by the more radi- 
cal teaching of George Fox. The first Friends’ 
meetings were as informal as the gatherings of the 
primitive Christians, but as they increased yearly 
meetings were established, which came to be looked 
upon as a central authority. The general result of 
this centralization is good, if we are willing to admit 
that many of the conclusions reached by the yearly 
meeting a hundred years ago are not exactly adapted 
to the needs of our Society to-day. 


[ Note. —There is no Scripture Lesson of the regular adult 
series for this issue. Forty-four lessons are prepared in that 
series for the year, and twenty-two have now been published. 
We shall resume the series in our issue of Sixth month 28. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FRIENDS IN CALIFORNIA. 
Tue growth of a Society, thought by many to be in its 
decadence, and in a land seemingly antagonistic from 
social and climatic reasons, is of such interest that I 
have taken some pains to gather the information nec- 
essary to give the status of Friends in California. 
That I have labored under difficulties is shown from 
the fact that several of my letters to persons of prom- 
inence in two branches of the Society queried after, al- 
though followed with others, so that no excuse for 
non-receipt of the communications could be made, re- 
main unanswered, and so I have had to depend on a 
few considerate correspondents, and what I have gath- 
ered from some copies of the official organ of the 
‘Friends’ Church,” together with some _persoral 
knowledge I had obtained during two short sojourns 
on the Pacific coast. The data are too disconnected 
to be of the value which would have come from the 
sources I selected, but was disappointed in, and which 
would have given the Society’s condition in proper sta- 
tistical order, so I must be satisfied with the informa- 
tion received, which will measurably answer my pur- 
pose, much as I regret the refusal to answer of 
those I applied to. 

What I mean by climatic antagonism is that 
Quakerism, like Calvinism, is abnormal in the Tropics. 
Puritanism took fast hold in wintry New England, but 
would have failed in the southern States. The disci- 
ples of Fox found a congenial home in the regions 
north of the Potomac, but conditions south of that 
river were fatal to their continued numerical increase ; 
while in the West Indies, where in the first half of the 
eighteenth century Friends had a large following, 
there is not now a meeting of the Society, which prac- 
tically died out there one hundred years ago. A 
Friends’ meeting will naturally thrive better when 
housed in the shade of an oak than in that of the palm- 
tree, and hence it seems anomalous to see the sanctu- 
aries of the Quakers surrounded by tropical shrubbery, 
as in southern California, even though the worshippers 
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are considerably out of line with eastern ideas of 
Friendly ways. As to social antagonism, the ethical 
uncongeniality with the special missions of Friends, in 
the way of temperance, and social purity, prevailing 
along the Pacific coast, is too well known to need 
dwelling upon. But to correct the inroads on those 
virtues is what Friends are there for. It would be 
better if the branch of Quakers known as the *‘ Friends’ 
Church ” could work in less formal ways, but its mem- 
bers must answer for this departure by the works they 
do, which we must own are many, 

Fifty years ago it would have been thought absurd 
that Friends would ever get a foothold on the Pacific 
coast. Now there are two yearly meetings, Oregon 
and California, the latter with three quarterly meetings 
and eleven monthly meetings, and some of what we 
would term preparative and particular meetings. 
There is one quarterly meeting in Oregon with 900 
members, and two in California of 500 each. Of 
course these are of the ‘“‘ Friends’ Church,” but their 
views on temperance, war, and philanthropic work are 
the same as those held by eastern Friends, and their 
church government, meeting names, and official titles 
similar. The history of the rise of meetings in the re- 
gions around and south of Los Angeles reads much as 
did that in the days of George Fox, although from 
special causes—the failing of irrigating water, or the 
collapse of land ‘‘ booms '’—some of the meetings went 
backwards. The spread of Quakerism in the north 
was much less pronounced. 

The first Friends’ meetings held in California, al- 
though no constituents of any yearly meeting, were 
held in San Francisco in 1869, first in Friends’ houses, 
and were regularly kept up from the beginning. 
Henry Gibbons and his brother W. H. Gibbons from 
Wilmington, Delaware, both physicians, were among 
the earliest Friends to settle in California. About the 
same time came Joseph and Rachel Healy, Orthodox 
Friends, from Philadelphia, originally from New Eng- 
land. They were well known to the writer, living at 
one time on a farm near his father’s at Lumberton, 
Bucks county, Pa., where for a while their friend John 
G. Whittier made his home about 1836. The Healys 
were among the original abolitionists. Joseph and 
Rachel were steady attenders of San Francisco Meet- 
ing until their death, the first dying in 1870, the lat- 
ter some years later. The meeting had a slow growth, 
mostly by arrivals from the East. Among these were 
Jonathan McCune, Christy Davis, Dr. Hardy, from 
Honolulu, Richard Anthony, and Joseph Mitchel, 
from Ohio, and B. J. Smith, from Pennsylvania, all with 
families. Dr. J. B. Ball, also, was one of the pioneer 
members. They were about equally divided among 
the two branches of Friends, ‘‘ Orthodox "’ and “‘ Race 
Street,’’ but worshipped in harmony, so that when 
Joseph Bancroft went to California, in 1871, on his 
mission to bring together diverging Friends, his labors 
were in no wise burdensome. For twenty-six years 
this meeting, in its uncongenial surroundings, pursued 
the even tenor of its way, a satisfaction to the few 
Friends in and around San Francisco, and a haven of 
rest to those in sympathy from the East, who, in their 
numerous comings and goings, fitfully increased the 
congregation. 
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From 1871 to 1882 meetings were held in the Su- 
preme Court room, the authorities being very kind to 
Friends, charging but a nominal sum for rent. In 
1883 it was decided to move the meeting place to one 
of the court rooms in the new City Hall, as a more cen- 
tral location. The attendance at no time reached over 
forty, and was sometimes as low as ten, but no meeting 
was neglected. In 1888 the meeting was removed tc 
the W. C. T. U. parlors, on McCallister street, where 
it attained its maximum size. It was held here for six 
years. In 1895 there was another removal, this time 
to the Y. M. C. A. building. Another removal took 
place in Eleventh month, 1898, this time to Swarth- 
more Hall, on Harrison street. The attendance re- 
mained about the same, except when ministers held 
appointed meetings, when it was much increased, 
special efforts being made to notify strangers at such 
times. Among speakers from a distance were Joseph 
Allen Baker, Samuel Beck, Joseph (?) Cadbury, Mary 
Dawson, Mary Ann Marriage Allen, and Harriet 
Green, from England, and Rufus P. King, Margaretta 
Walton, Phoebe C. Wright, Mary Willets, Anne 
Chace (daughter of Senator Jonathan Chace, of Rhode 
Island), Isaac Wilson, of Canada, and Alfred Bayes. 
During the earlier meetings in the Supreme Court 
room there was regular preaching from John Scott, of 
Oakland, of the Orthodox branch, formerly of Balti- 
more. He died at the age of ninety, and was faithful 
in his attendance as long as health permitted. Up to 
1901, though somewhat of a movable meeting, no ses- 
sions were neglected, and of those who attended the 
Supreme Court room assemblages, in 1880, none are 
now left but Henry Kezer and the family of B. J. 
Smith. 

By 1895 ‘“‘ Race Street”’ Friends made the ma- 
jority, and with a membership of twenty-five or thirty 
a meeting of that branch was established, and applica- 
tion made to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to assume 
its oversight. This application, on the plea of infor- 
mality, fell on unresponsive ears, and its failure, as it 
proved, was a regrettable event. The members of the 
newly organized meeting lost heart from the slight, 
as the application was unnoticed, and the attendance 
declined. The “ Friends’ Church’ absorbed what 
was left, so now when what are termed “ Hicksites "’ 
from the East want a congenial place of worship while 
in San Francisco, they seek in vain the privilege they 
had for thirty-three years. The meeting is now held 
in Sunshine Hall, for years a scene of missionary work, 
and there weekly gather the Friends’ Church people, 
with a small leaven of those who once controlled the 
Quaker element in San Francisco. The considerate 
‘California Friends,’ however, dispense with music 
and passing the collection plate in the presence of the 
few old-time Friends who assemble with them and 
unite with them in all their humanitarian projects. 

A word about Barclay J. Smith, who has 
been the head of San Francisco Meeting for 
twenty years in the urging of attendance, ac- 
quiring places for worship, and raising the 
means for rental, as well as serving the Society in 
the ministry. At the same time, at the head of the 
‘Sunshine Workers,” a missionary band he has gath- 
ered around him, he has been indefatigable in redeem- 
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ing children of both larger and smaller growth from 


the slums. Many of these were thankless and bois- 
terous, as the writer saw proof at one of their evening 
gatherings, when an effort to turn off the gas formed 
a part of the fun of the young hoodlums gathered ; 
but others were redeemed from their evil ways by per- 
sistent and unselfish action of the Sunshine Hall mis- 
sionaries. In the furtherance of projects for the bet- 
terment of his town (Newtown, Pa.), particularly in a 
railroad connecting it with Philadelphia, Barclay J. 
Smith became so involved financially that the monthly 
meeting to which he belonged thought best to disown 
him, when, taking his wife and two minor children, he 
sought a new lease of business existence in Montana. 
Unsuccessful there, he moved to San Francisco, where 
he has lived since 1880. By the aid of friends who 
took an interest in his welfare, and who had faith in 
his business ability, in 1897 he was head of one of the 
most prominent stores on East Market street, and had 
150 persons in his employ. Fortune again C¢eserting 
him, he for a while suspended business, but his energy 
in a year’s time placed him in possession of as much 
of his former trade as his failing health could take 
care of. Eastern Friends, laymen or ministers, were 
always made welcome at Barclay’s home, and for 
years, as I have said, he held together the isolated lit- 
tle meeting by persenal and financial aid. 

Newtown, Pa. TuHappeus S. KENDERDINE. 

( To be Continued.) 


EASTON AND GRANVILLE 

MEETING. 
Easton and Granville Half-Year Meeting of Friends 
was held in Granville, N. Y., Fifth month 13, 14, and 
15. We were favored by having with us Charles 
Robinson, of Chappaqua. He spoke very acceptably 
during the business meeting of Third-day. On 
Fourth-day the meeting was opened with prayer by 
Hannah B. Allen. Brief messages were offered by 
several. 

Charles Robinson spoke from the text : ‘Hitherto 
the Father worketh and I work.’’ He showed how 
every individual has a work to do for which he must 
be prepared by allowing the spirit of Christ to dwell 
in his heart, and by willingly following its guidance. 
Our little Society has inherited not only the messages 
of the fathers of the church, but the divine truths God 
gives to every one of His children. We have aspirations 
beyond what we have ever accomplished, but can do 
nothing of ourselves. The kingdom of God begins 
with the little child, and should advance all through 
life. Jesus was interested in all life, the material as 
well as spiritual, and sought out the lost to restore 
them to the Father’s fold. God manifested himself in 
a human form, to meet the needs of mankind. We 
are not living for this world only. Our most precious 
treasures belong to God, and are only ours to enjoy 
and to make the right use of. What are we here for 
but to do the Father’s work? Young Friends too 
often prefer the merely intellectual to the spiritual life, 
seeing no need of ‘waiting upon God.” But while all 
our attributes and aspirations are right in their place 
yet to live without spiritual food is to live an empty 
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worthless life. If we live in obedience to God's will, 
we shall be ready at the last to lay down this life, even 
gladly, and enter into the joy of the future world. 

On Fifth-day Charles Robinson spoke from the 
words : ‘‘ Thou shalt dress and keep the garden.” 
We are to keep the garden of the heart pure, even as 
God created it. Labor is required to do this, together 
with the cooperation of God. What is our heart 
without Him? What is the home without his presence ? 
It was the spirit of God which dwelt in the human 
form of Jesus. We are told that ‘ God giveth not the 
spirit by measure unto him.’’ What are we seeking 
for, first? Are we selfish in that seeking? It may 
be said we need a measure of selfishness, but the spirit 
of God must control—must be over all else in the 
human heart. The great beauty of the Christian 
religion is the wish and the effort to draw all into unity 
with God. Breaking our daily bread is an emblem of 
the spiritual bread our souls require, and which is 
given to us also to hand forth to others. We need 
not be discouraged ; if we ‘“ abide in Him” we shall 
bring forth fruit. 

To illustrate the necessity of obedience to the voice 
in the soul, he told how he was impressed with the 
duty of entering a house where all were strangers to 
him. Apologizing to the woman who met him at the 
door, he told her he felt he must call there but knew 
not why. She replied it was probably to see her son 
who was dying of consumption. But she said he had 
refused to see any more ministers after several had 
called on him. C. R. replied that he came not as a 
minister but only as a friend. After speaking to her 
son she told him he would see him providing he would 
say nothing about religion. When he entered the 
room the young man—only nineteen years old—looked 
at him wistfully, and he sat by the bedside holding his 
hand. Presently he asked him how he felt in regard 
to leaving this world as he soon must ; he replied he 
knew nothing about it. He had never given much 
thought to God and religion, and did not feel that he 
could approach Him now. C. R. asked him if he 
thought his mother loved him. ‘ Why, I know she 
does,”’ was the reply ; “ has she not cared for me night 
and day? And I love her.” Then C. R. told him it 
was God who gave to his mother that great love for 
her boy, so that she was ready to give her very life, if 
need be, for his sake. Then the young man said to 
him, ‘‘ Do you think God loves me?’’ When C. R. 
assured him God's love for him was even greater than 
his mother’s, he turned his large, wistful eyes to him 
and said, ‘‘ I thank you for coming to see me, and | 
hope you will come again.” C. R. told how thankful 
he had always been that he had not disobeyed the 
call, though at first he hesitated ; it seemed so strange 
to him. 

After beautiful words of farewell he gave expression 
to the prayer that though we may meet no more here 
we may all meet again in the joy of heaven. 

his, 


‘In the dark cloud of a trying dispensation, the 
beautiful bow of God's promise is often seen with 
peculiar effect.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE PRESIDENCY. 
In reference to Swarthmore College and its presidency, 
the INTELLIGENCER may state that a committee of the 
Board of Managers, authorized to propose a president 
to the Board, has nominated Joseph Swain, now 
president of the University of Indiana, and that he has 
expressed his willingness to accept the place, on the 
condition that the Board of Managers guarantee that 
$600,000 shall be added to the endowment of the 
College within the next three years. 

The Board of Managers take the most favorable 
view of the fitness of President Swain for the place, 
and have been employing the time allowed fora reply in 
ascertaining from the friends of the College whether the 
guaranty asked may be prudently given. At the time 
of this writing, it is impossible to say whether or not 
it may be. The subscription of the Fund, however, 
has been begun, and two devoted friends of the College, 
heretofore very helpful to it, have offered to give 
$100,000 each, provided the whole sum shall be raised. 
Other smaller sums are assured. 

President Swain is a Friend, a son of Woolston 
Swain, of Fall Creek, Indiana, and nephew of our late 
valued friend, Samuel Swain, of Bristol, Pa. He is an 
alumnus of the University of Indiana, and was for 
some time one of the faculty of Leland Stanford 
University, California. His presidency of the University 
of Indiana began some nine years ago, and he has 
achieved a very striking success in charge ef the 
institution, whose students have increased during his 
incumbency from six hundred to double that number. 
He is held in the highest estimation as a man, and as 
an educator. 

Friends of the College, including the Board of 
Managers, are very anxious that the movement for an 
increase of endowment should be successful, and the 
services of President Swain be obtained. A stronger 
financial basis has been long felt by them to be a 
pressing need, and vigorous efforts to obtain it have 
been in contemplation, so that the condition fixed by 


President Swain is in the line of their judgment, | 


already fully formed. It is much to be hoped that all 


who have the welfare of the college at heart will cor- | there were besides many non-members in the schools, but 


those who have one parent a member ought to be material for 


dially support it at this time. 
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Pror. H. W. KRIEBEL, of East Greenville, Montgomery 
county, Pa., is about issuing an important historical volume, a 
History of the Schwenkfelders. He will send a descriptive 
circular to any one who will send their names to him, as above. 

The Schwenkfelders have often been mentioned in this 
journal. They are a small body, of German origin, who arose 
under the ministry of Casper Schwenkfeld, who was nearly 
contemporary with Luther, and who sustained bitter persecu- 
tion for his gentle and spiritual religion. His experience was 
like that of George Fox. In 1734 the remnant of his followers, 
about two hundred in number, came to Pennsylvania, and set- 
tled from thirty to fifty miles north of Philadelphia, where they 
have since remained, a peace-loving and friendly people, 
sometimes called the ‘‘ German Quakers.”’ 

We cordially commend Prof. Kriebel’s book. He is a 
careful student, and familiar with the history of his people. 


The story of their experiences in Germany and here is full of 
interest. 


SENATOR Hoar of Massachusetts made a very able speech 
on the Philippine bill, in the United States Senate on Fifth-day 
of last week. It will be excellent reading for the American 
people. It is such a speech as Charles Sumner might have 
made—nay, would have made—and sounds once more like 
the voice of that generous and justice-loving Massachusetts 
which forty years ago used to lead the march of the nation for 
what is good and honorable. Senator Hoar is one who cher- 
ishes the principles on which the republic rests, and which 
make it worthy of existence, and in this speech he appears at 
his best. Many thanks to him for so noble an utterance. 

The Philadelphia Ledger of the 23d inst. published the 
speech in full. 


WITHOUT meaning any invidious comparison at all, it is 
rather notable how in some districts the increase and decrease 
of the Race Street and Arch Street bodies of Friends vary 
widely. Examples of this are found in Bucks and Salem 
quarters. In our body Bucks Quarterly Meeting is still strong, 
and in Salem an increase in membership is shown, while in the 
other body, Bucks, having practically disappeared, has been 
united to Burlington, and Salem has grown so weak as to find 


| it necessary to appeal to the yearly meeting for support. 


We repeat that we do not mention this with invidious 


thought ; we would there were more Friends, whichever house 
they annually meet in. 


In his testimony before the Senate Committee, last week, 
Corporal O’Brien expressed his belief that ‘‘ dum-dum’’ or 
explosive bullets had been used by the United States troops in 
the Philippine Islands. This was denied, and General Crozier, 
‘Chief of Ordnance,’’ testified that three cartridges which 
O'Brien produced ‘‘ perfectly normal.’’ But, he added—and 
the explanation is certainly striking—that ‘‘the regulation 
bullet often has practically the same effect as a ‘dum-dum' 
or explosive bullet.’ He added explanations of the frightful 


wounds and injuries which this ‘‘ regulation bullet’’ has been 
known to cause. 


THE statistics of the First-day Schools sent up to the Yearly 
Meeting (Philadelphia), showed that there were 423 children 


attending these schools who had ‘‘ one parent a member.’ 
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the increase of the Society. Interested Friends should not let 
the fact go out of memory that there must be many additions 
by convincement to meet the losses by death, for the members 
who come in by birthright are far fewer than these losses. 


MARRIAGES. 


BOON—BATTIN.—At the home of the bride's parents, 
near Selma, Clark county, Ohio, Fifth month 1, 1902, under 
the care of Green Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends, Walter 
Sanders Boon, son of Sampson and Elizabeth Boon, near 
Richmond, Indiana, and Mary Alice Battin, daughter of 
Samuel R. and Emily T. Battin. 


DEATHS. 

COX.—In Willistown, Pa., Fifth month 20, 1902, Edwin 
T. Cox, in the 46th year of his age ; an esteemed member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

When in the prime of his manhood a good man is taken 
from his life work which he is performing faithfully and well, 
it requires great faith and courage, as well as humble submis- 
sion to feel truly that ‘‘God doeth all things well."’ Yet it is 
only through this reverent submission to His will that comfort 
and consolation come to the bereaved ones. 

But the loss that is sustained by the death of Edwin T. Cox, 
by his family, his friends, and his neighbors, is very great. 
In a quiet, unobtrusive way, he exerted an influence only for 
that which is good. It was his all-round character that made 
his life of such value, and the memory of his perfectness will 
long be cherished. 

Our human hearts cling to our loved ones, and we do not 
understand why these sorrows are permitted, but we do know 
that ‘‘ the pathway to peace"’ is most often through suffering, 
so let us take courage, and love and trust God. 

‘¢ For lo! in human hearts, unseen 
The Healer dwelleth still, 
And they who make His temple clean 
The best subserve His will."’ 

A large assembly gathered at Goshen meeting-house, on 
the 23d inst., where Edwin had been wont to meet with the 
small band of worshippers there, to pay tribute to his worth. 
Many testimonies were borne to his true, pure life, as being an 
example worthy to be followed, and the thought was feelingly 
expressed that ‘‘they truly mourn the dead, who live as they 
desire."’ H. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—Suddenly, of heart trouble, Fifth 
month 7, 1902, at his home, near Wilna, Md., Silas W. Hol- 
lingsworth, aged 66 years. 


He was the oldest child of the late Nathaniel and Mary | 
Warner Hollingsworth ; a wife and four brothers and sisters 
| T. Mayo, of the Methodist Church. 


survive him ; he was like a father to his younger brothers and 
sisters, their parents dying when they were quite young. 
* * 


KIDD.—At Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa., Fifth month 
14, 1902, Rebecca A., wife of Jacob S. Kidd, aged 83 years ; | 


Interment at | |. we 
| daily visitors number between three and four hundred, and it 


a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 
Leverington cemetery. 


KIDD.—At Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa., Fifth month 


24, 1902, Jacob S. Kidd, aged 82 years ; a member of Green | sired to add a women's department, for which a need is felt. 


Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


YOUNG.—At his residence, Salt Point, N. Y., Fifth month 
15, 1902, after an illness of fifteen months, of paralysis and 
apoplexy, Edward Young, in the 57th year of his age. 

He was a lifelong member of Creek Executive Meeting. 
He leaves a widow and two sons and two daughters to mourn 
his loss. He was a brother-in-law of Thomas Stringham. 
His funeral was largely attended from Creek meeting-house, 
on the 18th inst., where John and James Stringham bore tes- 
timony to the loss the commnnity had sustained in his death. 

T. S. 


THE hope of making Egyptian cotton one of the staple 
crops of the Southwest has been abandoned by experimenters, 


who have been making trials in Arizona. 


Lack of water and 
labor was the cause. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
QUARTERLY and other meetings in the near future are as 
follows : 

Salem Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, N. J., Sixth month s. 

Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, at Prairie Grove, Iowa, 
Sixth month 7 ; and Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, on the same date. 

Genesee Yearly Meeting will begin at Yarmouth, (Sparta), 
Ontario, on Second-day, the 9th, at11a.m Yearly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day preceding at 10 a. m. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
on the gth. 

Chicago Central Meeting, on the 25th inst., was favored 
with several visitors, among whom was Curtin Russell of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who spoke earnestly on the general subject 
of Peace. ‘‘If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.’’ It seems impossible to believe if a man has the 
spirit of Christ he would want to slay his brother for whom 
Jesus died. J. W. Plummer also left words of encourage- 
ment and comfort. M. E. V. 


COLLEGE PARK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE twenty-sixth semi-annual meeting was held on Seventh- 
day, Fifth month 3, 1902, at their meeting-house at College 
Park, California. Trains from Oakland and San Francisco 
brought the usual delegations. It being field-day for the col- 
leges, some were prevented who wished to attend. Meeting 
for worship began at 10a m., at which time the house was 
nearly filled. A precious stillness at once settled over the 
meeting, continuing perhaps fifteen minutes. Dr. Augustus 
Taber Murray, of Stanford University, spoke first, beginning 
with his appreciation of the preciousness and value of silent 
worship, which seemed suggested by the profound stillness 
that pervaded the meeting. He was followed by Hannah E. 
Bean, Pliny E. Goddard, Joel Bean, and Ruth S. Murray in 
prayer. 

Following the devotional meeting was a brief business ses- 
sion, devoted to reading the minutes of last meeting and re- 
ports of committees. 

Lunch was served at noon, and as the day was ideal tables 
were spread outside the house under the trees. It was said 
about seventy were at the luncheon. Twelve yearly meetings 
of the Society of Friends were represented. The pastor of the 
Friends’ Church in San Jose and his wife were also present. 
The number increased during recess, so that at the afternoon 
session the house was filled to the doors, some going away. 
Besides other business Ruth S. Murray gave a Bible lesson, 
calling out interesting remarks from many, including Dr. W. 


‘* Practical Philanthropy '"’ was the subject of an address by 
Ernest Fox, of the San Jose ‘‘ Coffee Club.'’ The Coffee 
Club is a year and a half old, and besides furnishing meals at 
a minimum cost there are two long tables covered with current 
newspapers and periodicals, to which all are welc' med. The 


is entirely self-sustaining, the profits being used to increase the 
reading matter and other attractions for the room. It is de- 


A boys’ department is also contemplated when funds are avail- 
able. The address drew out a continued and most interesting 
discussion, and about thirty dollars in money towards enlarg 
ing the work. 

Joel Bean read an original poem. Hannah E. Bean and 
others made a few closing remarks, and a hush of stillnes- 
like that of the morning again settled over the meeting, which 
the audience seemed reluctant to break. At the close it was 
announced that the quarterly meeting of the Friends’ Church 
would be held in San Jose in June, to which all were invited 

On First-day J. Burtt Davy and others were acceptably en- 
gaged in ministry. 

Several have remarked that it was the best semi-annual 
they ever attended ; but that is not unusual after a semi-an 
nual meeting. JAMES BEAN. 

San Jose, Ca’. 





VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 

FIFTH MONTH 12. We left Baltimore this morning for 
Hopewell, Frederick county, Va., to attend Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, and to visit some of the families 
belonging to Hopewell Monthly Meeting prior to the 
quarterly meeting. We were inet at Stevenson Sta- 
tion, on the B. & O. R. R., about noon by our friend 
David W. Branson, and taken to his hospitable home, 
and were cordially received by his family, consisting of 
his wife Ann B. and son William and wife. After din- 
ner and a little rest we started, accompanied by David 
and Ann, to call on some friends, first at the home of 
William and Sophia Robinson, and then went to see 
James and Sarah Stevenson, both now past their 8oth 
year. In both these homes we had pleasant and in- 
teresting visits. David then took us to see his 
brother, Jonathan Branson, who, with his wife Carrie 
and their daughter Lucy Branson Doing and her hus- 
band J. Herald Doing, gave us a warm welcome. 
We remained there for the night. 

13th. David and Ann came for us this morning 
and took us first to see Samuel Pidgeon, another 
Friend over 80 years of age. We had an enjoyable 
visit with him and his three daughters, and then went 
to his son Lewis’s to dine, and were hospitably re- 
ceived by his wife Susan and their children. After 
dinner David and Ann took us first to see Mary Jack- 
son, who is not able to get out to meeting, and then to 
Frank and Elizabeth Clevenger’s to tea. After tea 
David and Ann left us to return to their home, and 
Frank Clevenger took us to Daniel Wood's, where we 
were welcomed by Daniel and his daughters Mary and 
Clara and by Margaret Loman, a relative of theirs. 
We remained for the night. 

14th. Daniel Wood took us this morning to 
Winchester, where notice had been given that we 
would be at their mid-week meeting. The meeting 
was well attended, and was felt to be a satisfactory 
season. We went to dinner with Robert and Mary 
Wickersham. In the afternoon Daniel took us first to 
call on Elizabeth Brown and her daughter, Elizabeth 
being feeble and unable to get out to meeting. We 
then called on Mary Ellen Brown and had a pleasant 
visit with her and her daughters, the husband being 
away from home at work. We next called on Ellen 
Robinson, another one of those unable to get to meet- 
ing. Our friend James Robinson met us here and 
took us to his home, where another cordial -greeting 
was given by his wife Sally and their children. In the 
evening quite a number of Friends and others gath- 
ered in, and we held an interesting and I believe prof- 
itable parlor meeting, which closed under much ten- 
derness of feeling. We remained here for the night. 

15th. James Robinson and his wife went with us 
some seven or eight miles to Gainesboro, where a 
meeting had been appointed for 10 o'clock. It was 
held in a union meeting-house, usually occupied by 
the Methodists. About sixty assembled, which was 
thought to be a good-sized meeting for the place at 
this busy season of the year. After meeting we went 
to the home of Joseph and Rebecca Robinson to din- 
ner, and then came back to Josiah and Mary Jane 
Robinson's to tea. A meeting had been arranged for 
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in the evening at Winchester, at which the subject of 
Temperance was to be presented. It was largely at- 
tended, and much expression of satisfaction was given. 
After the meeting we went home with William and 
Mary Smith for the night. 

16th. Jonah L. Rees and his sister-in-law, Mary 
Jackson, came for us this morning about 8 o’clock for 
a ride of some ten miles to make a call on some 
Friends who are quite remote from meeting, calling 
first on Jacob and Ella Rees, and then drove to Mary 
Hackney’s to dinner. Heraunt, Rebecca Jane Hack- 
ney, came in after dinner, and we had a short talk with 
her. These Friends seemed to appreciate our visit to 
them, and it was an enjoyable one tous. After sitting 
awhile we started on our return, and came back to 
John and Ann Bond's for the night, and here had 
another pleasant visit. 

17th. John Bond took us this morning to visit 
our dear friend Elisan Brown and her sister Catharine, 
and we remained with them until after dinner, when 
John and Ann came for us to go with them to the 
quarterly meeting of ministers and elders. This was 
a meeting of interest, in which I had a message for 
their encouragement. After meeting we went home 
for the night with Jonah L. Rees, accompanied by our 
dear friend Mary R. Williams. 

18th. This morning opened bright and clear, and 
at the proper time we wended our way to the old 
meeting-house. The quarterly meeting at this place 
is made a time of general meeting for the people in the 
vicinity, and a very large number gathered in and 
around the grounds, and were some time in coming in 
and filling the house.: The meeting was thought to 
be unusually orderly and quiet. They gave good at- 
tention, as the message I had for them was being de- 
livered, and expression of satisfaction was given at the 
close. After a recess of a couple of hours the First- 
day School Union was called to order, and an interest- 
ing and instructive program was presented from quite 
young to the more mature young people. It was a 
very enjoyable occasion. At the close of this meeting 
we went home with Charles E. and Susan Clevenger 
for the night, and passed the evening with them and 
their two sons and daughter Bertha in some interest- 
ing and | trust profitable conversation. 

19th. We attended the quarterly meeting to-day. 
There was little prese ted but the usual routine busi- 
ness, although during the meeting for worship I found 
a message to call them to the workings of the practi- 
cal religion taught and loved by Jesus. After meet- 
ing we went home with William Branson to dinner, and 
then went to Hugh and May Lupton’s for tea and to 
remain for the night. 


Joun J. CorNeLL. 


SMALL are my means on earth. May I mount my 
soul the higher in heavenly meditation. Higher, 
my soul! higher! In bodily buildings, commonly 
the garrets are most empty, but my mind, the higher 
mounted, will be the better furnished. Let perseverance 
to death be my uppermost chamber, the roof of which 
grace is the pavement of glory.—[Thomas Fuller. ] 





AN OCEAN LETTER FROM DR. MAGILL. 

Ar Sea, Fifth month 4, 1902. 
Ir has been suggested to me that an occasional letter 
to the INTELLIGENCER during our four months’ absence 
would be of interest to numerous friends, and it occurs 
to me that some account of the Azores, as we recently 
saw them, they being out of the most frequent line of 
travel, might be a matter of general interest. 

Leaving Brooklyn for Naples direct, by the way 
of Gibraltar, on the 26th of Fourth month, we reached 
Fayal, the first of the Azores on our route, about 4 
p. m., on the 2nd instant, or on the seventh day of the 
voyage. As we had met a strong head wind and 
heavy waves the first two days we were a little behind 
the usual time. Fayal, like all of these islansd, has 
steep cliffs on nearly all sides, not unlike the Palisades 
of the Hudson ; and also like most of the others, the 
land rises beyond this barrier to a considerable height, 
and most of it evidently highly cultivated and 
productive. We did not pass near enough to this 
island for a close inspection of its shores. It lay on 
the horizon to our right for about ten miles. Next to 
it, on the same side, and only a mile or two distant 
from it, lay Pico, to which we approach nearer, giving 
us a better view of the cultivated fields, nicely arranged, 
and divided by what appeared in the distance neat 
hedge-rows or low walls covered with green vines ; 
the smooth surface indicated almost as careful culture 
as any of our flower or vegetable gardens at home. 
In the distance a peak seemed to send up a slender 
thread of smoke, and we learned that a mountain near 
the centre of the island is volcanic, and rises to the 
height of 7,600 feet. Indeed, nearly all of these islands 
indicate a volcanic origin. The dwellings on both of 
these islands seemed to be widely scattered, indicating 
rather large individual ownership of the land. The 
population of the two is about 25,000 each. Pico was 
scarcely passed when a small island named Graciosa 
came in sight to our left, just on the edge of the far 
northern horizon. This is one of the smallest of the 
group, with a population of some 8,000. 

We next came to San Jorge, which has a population 
of over 18,000, a long and narrow island ; the steep 
rocky coast near which we passed seemed to be about 
18 or 20 miles long. As we passed quite near this 
island its whole length just before sunset, we had a 
fine opportunity to examine its high coast cliffs and 
the steep sides of the cultivated hills beyond. The 
houses were now very numerous, and there was one 
village. at an opening of the cliffs near the coast, of 
considerable size. The houses, from our distance, 
seemed to present a neat and well-kept appearance, 
and an occasional residence quite palatial was some- 
times seen. But we failed, with the best glasses 
available on board, to see any animals or human beings 
moving about. This picture of absolute still life for 
such an extent seemed quite striking. Some of the 
highest hills of this island were evidently cultivated 
with exceeding neatness to their very peaks. It is 
said that the heavy mists and clouds that often hang 
over these islands furnish abundant moisture, even 
without the rains and the steep slopes everywhere 
furnish excellent drainage. This accounts for their 
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great fertility, and it is said that a large part of the 
revenue of Portugal comes from these islands, with 
their 260,000 inhabitants. 

As we passed so near to this island the bright 
colors of the growing fields and orchards, and the 
occasional forests were very conspicuous, and we were 
assured that all of the others, or nearly all, were 
equally lovely in appearance on a nearer view. Of 
course a part of the charm to us came from our 
previous week at sea, where the broad ocean only, with 
scarcely even a passing vessel was to be seen. And 
yet it must not be supposed that the sea is really 
monotonous, with its constantly and rapidly changing 
hues of water and sky, its eternal swell sometimes 
varied by great waves that seem ready to devour as a 
monster devours his prey, and at other times as calm 
and unruffled as a peaceful lake. Then the ripples, at 
times, on its deep blue surface in the sunlight, are 
readily comparable to the deep blue of the heavens, at 
night, studded with countless stars. 

We had been told that letters could be mailed at 
San Jorge, and had several postals and letters ready, 
but on learning that mail steamers rarely touched the 
island, and at very irregular intervals, we kept ours to 
mail at Gibraltar, which we reach to-night, Fifth month 
5. A mail was left, however, at the little village on 
San Jorge in the following curious manner: We saw 
as we passed the village seven sturdy oarsmen bring- 
ing a boat over the rather rough sea, and directly a 
crane was swung out over our ship’s side, and hooked 
on this was a small cask, securely closed, which con- 
tained our mail. We supposed this was to be lowered 
into the boat, and as our steamer did not stop, but 
passed quite on beyond before the boat reached us, 
we felt that the attempt to land our mail had failed ; 
but not so, for directly we saw the boatmen grapple 
the barrel which we had dropped and draw it safely 
over the side of their boat. 

The islands named are the only ones we saw, as 
darkness soon came on, and in the morning all had 
been passed. The last of these was the largest of the 
group, called San Miguel (St. Michael), and has a pop- 
ulation of 120,000. We regretted missing seeing this, 
as it is one of the most interesting of them all. 

When reflecting upon the isolated condition of 
these quarter of a million people, far out in the At- 
lantic, with so infrequent communication with the rest 
of the world, the thought came to us whether W. T. 
Stead’s great ‘‘Americanization of the World” would 
not, at some time, reach these lonely shores, and 
whether enterprising Americans might not, at some 
time, found Newports, Atlantic Citys, and Cape Mays 
on these rock-bound coasts, and give tourists a place 
where they could come and vegetate through the sum- 
mer vacations, and recruit their thoughts, so worn by 
business cares in this hurrying world of ours. But 
then came the added thought, the inevitable thought 
in these days of progress, that no part of the world 
could be thus isolated after perhaps a few more years, 
when the further perfection of the Marconi system of 
wireless telegraphy, applied perhaps even to the tele- 
phone, would make it possible to communicate at once 
the wide world over, and even recognize the tones of 
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the human voice, not only in these remote islands but 
on every moving ship that sails upon the sea ; and the 
cries of the newsboys, with the morning papers full of 
the latest news the world over, would be heard upon 
the decks of our moving steamers, the news having 
been gathered by busy reporters and inserted in early 
morning journals printed on board the ships. Then 
such a rest and respite from business cares as we are 
enjoying in the two quiet weeks of sailing from New 
York to Naples would be no longer possible. But 
nothing can be obtained in the world without a sacri- 
fice, and with this loss may come, in that now not dis- 
tant period, other compensating good of which the 
most enthusiastic have not yet even dreamed. 

As I write these words we are passing our last 
day on the Atlantic, being now out on our tenth day ; 
and in a few hours we reach Gibraltar, the great rock 
fortress of the British Empire, which commands the 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. 


Epwarp H. MAGILL. 


PHILAD’A Y EARL Y MEETIN YG REPORTS. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

In the discharge of the duties assigned us, we have found 
it needful to draw on the Trustees of the Yearly Meeting for 
the following sums : 

From the income of the Samuel Jeanes 
Fund, 7 . $ 9,000.00 
From the income of the Mary Jeanes F und, 1,100.00 
Received from interest on deposit, 43-44 
Received from loans returned, 154.00 
Balance on hand Fourth month, Igo1, 1,559.40 
We have expended these funds as follows : 
In assistance to schools and monthly meetings : 
For educational purposes,$ 7,950.00 
Individual loans, 1,075.00 
Educational conferences 
and lectures, .. 45.6 
Distribution of literature, I 
Balance on hand Fifth 
month 3, 1902, 


ON EDUCATION. 


274.52 


$11,856.84 $11,856.84 
We have drawn from the Yearly Meeting Treasury for the 
following purposes : 
In assistance to schools,. . ... .. .$ 500.00 
In lectures to schools, 39-73 
Superintendency work, ‘ 913-35 
Incidental expenses of committee, 48.65 


Total, . $1,501.7 


We are made more conscious ears year of the ‘hike 
importance of the work for the care and ov ersight of which we 
hold our appointment, not only that the concern for a guarded 
education that found its awakening in the early days of 
Quakerism shall not slacken, but that there may bea continuous 
growth in this important matter. 

This concern for a true and guarded education we still deem 
of such importance as to well repay the expenditure of a large 
amount of money, and from the available sources it has been 
distributed with the greatest liberality possible. We are glad 
to report that this assistance has been gratefully received and 
its value appreciated. In extending this aid, there has been 
exercised a critical regard as to the imperative needs of each 
locality, for we realize that this is the only way help can be 
properly rendered, and we rejoice because of the unselfish spirit 
among us that permits of sucha distribution. Weare, however, 
still unable to meet all the requireme ‘ts of all the schools, owing 
to the necessity pressing some local school committees in the 
presentation of an improved curriculum and a larger and more 


efficient teaching force, thus keeping pace with the advance- 
ments in the methods of education by which they are surrounded. 
We are confident that many of the local committees are at the 
same time making strenuous efforts to help themselves, and 
that the combined work is producing good results. 

It is with a feeling of satisfaction that we have been able 
through our loan fund to afford individual assistance in obtaining 
an advanced education, and more especially as some of those 
who early availed themselves of this fund now occupy valuable 
positions in our Society, and others are gaining honors in the 
institutions they have thus been enabled to attend. We are 
glad to note the repayment of some of these loans at the earliest 
possible time, so that others may have the benefit, thus showing 
that independence of character which ennobles and strengthens 
those who strive earnestly toward self-support. 

Further aid has been extended to the schools by furnishing 
them with lectures on interesting and profitable subjects ; we 
believe these, together with the conferences held, and the dis- 
tribution of literature on subjects moral, scientific, and truthful, 
have proven an important part of our labors. 

There has also been some attention given to the distribution 
of cabinet specimens. 

It is believed that the schools of the Society, if brought up 
to a high standard of excellence, would be the centers from 
which a growth of that desire for the best intellectual power 
would spread, and that the means at the disposal of this Yearly 
Meeting can be used, not merely to help support the schools, 
but to make de¢¢er all the schools under the care of the Society. 

To assist in the thorough equipment as teachers of those of 
our young members who show a desire and ability in that 
direction, thus making it possible for every school to be under 
the care of instructors who are earnest Friends, scholarly and 
as thoroughly trained for their work as are people in other pro- 
fessions, would help greatly toward raising the educational 
standard in the Society. 

We have felt that an intelligent oversight of the schools, 
with a reasonable amount of control over the work of the 
teachers exercised by a committee of the Yearly Meeting, 
would give to many neighborhoods the stimulus that comes 
from contact with an appreciative central body. 

Good teachers, appointed because of high merit and re- 
tained long enough to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
neighborhood and its needs, are the most useful helpers in 
raising the educational ideals. The great need of the Society 
is such teachers, and asa help to get them, as well as to stimu- 
late the growth of the desires herein expressed, we have 
deemed it wise to appoint a superintendent of educational in- 
terests, the demand for such an appointment having long been 
felt ; and we think we are safe in saying, at this early age of 
the departure, that the move has beena good one. Although 
his labor has as yet been devoted to the schools, it is hoped 
that it may, in the near future, be made to occupy a broader 
field in the more systematic and intelligent extension of the 
advantages of a guarded education and a deeper awakening 
therefor. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk, 
Lucy SMytTuH Cooper, Assistant Clerk. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GEORGE SCHOOL. 


The school has been well filled during the last 
year, and at this time the applications for admission are such 
that it has seemed best to endeavor to find room for as many 
as possible next year. By lodging a few boys at a house in 
the near neighborhood and putting a few others in rooms that 
have this year been occupied by teachers, accommodations 
will probably be found for about sixteen more than we now 
have. In this way there is room for 164 boarders. 

While there have been cases of severe illness, and frequent 
cause for uneasiness and for care, the general health of the 
pupils and others has been good. 

The arrangements for procuring our supply of water from a 
deep well at the school, and for a refrigerating machine and 
cold storage rooms, have been completed satisfactorily. 

The house for the principal was completed in time for the 
opening of school in the fall. It cost $10,085.28. 

The changes in partitions in the centre building, adverted 
to in our last report, were completed satisfactorily, and the 
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enlargement of the library room, and the general study room 
obtained thereby, has been found very advantageous. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the present year is 
196, of whom 155 have been boarders and 41 day scholars, as 
follows : 


Boarders who are members of our Society, . . . 98 
Boarders who have one parenta member, .. . 33 
Boarders other than the above, . . . « <@: alee 
Day pupils who are members of our Society, oe 
Day pupils who have one parent a member, .. 6 
Day pupils other than the above, . . 19 
Of the boarders 68 are girls and 87 boys, and of the day 
pupils 20 are girls and 21 boys. The average age is a little 
over 16% years. 
There are twenty teachers, fifteen of whom are members of 
our Society. 
The accounts for the school year ending Eighth month 1, 
1g01, show : 
Net expenses of the School, 


- $43,561.53 
Receipts on account of pupils, 


19,351.76 


Deficiency made up from income of En- 


dowment Fund, $24,209.77 


In this statement no receipts or payments on account of the 
farm or for permanent improvements are included. 

A charge of $1,701.74 for depreciation of furniture is in- 
cluded in the above statement of expenses. It does not in- 
clude expenditures for renewals of or additions to furniture. 

An analysis of the expenses indicates that they amounted 
to $317.66 for each boarding pupil, and to $126.48 for each 
day pupil. 


The amount paid as farm expenses exceeds the receipts by 


$1,127.18, but the appraisements of live stock, implements, 
etc., show a value at the end of the year of $732.25 more than 
at the beginning, and about $235 was spent for improve- 
ment of farm buildings. Deducting these two amounts from 
the excess of payments leaves an apparent loss from farm 
operations of $159.93. 

It is the opinion of Joseph S. Walton, the principal, and of 
Charles N. Thompson, the treasurer, of the school, that some 
changes could be made and the accommodations of the insti- 
tution enlarged to advantage. 

They have suggested erecting a dormitory to lodge about 
sixty boys, thus having the boys’ rooms ent rely out of the 
main building, and that changes be made in the main building 
that will sufficiently enlarge the dining-room and assembly- 
room, and leave room for the girls and for class-rooms, etc. 
This would make the accommodation, without crowding, suf- 
ficient for about 200 boarders, instead of, as now, about 150. 

They believe the proposed changes, by giving all the boys 
rooms outside the main building, would conduce much to good 
order. Their estimates show that if the school, enlarged 
as proposed, can be kept nearly full, and cf this they have 
confidence, the additional income will exceed the additional 
expenses by an amount greater than the interest on the money 
that would be spent for the proposed additions and changes. 

While the Committee is now unprepared to ask the yearly 
meeting to approve such changes and enlargement, it is felt 
that they may claim from us further consideration. Owing to 
various causes, including recently the largely increased cost of 
food supplies, the expen-es of the school have somewhat ex- 
ceeded the sum of its current income and that of the Endow- 
ment Fund. We consider it imperative that this should not 
continue. It is felt, therefore, to be very desirable that the 
school should have such number of pupils as will render its 
operation more economical, and that the required balancing 
of expense with income should not be striven for by impairing 
the educational scope of the school or by increasing the charges 
to Friends. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
Wma. P. 


BANCROFT, Clerk. 


7” 


THE largest mass of pure rock salt in the world lies under 
the ground of Galicia, Hungary. It is known to be 550 miles 
long, 20 miles broad, and 250 feet in thickness. 
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NorRRISTOWN, Pa.—A very interesting and well attended meet- 
ing of the Friends’ Association was held on the evening of the 
2oth of Fifth month, at the home of Charles and Martha Platt. 

The President read part of the 15th chapter of John, after 
the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. Eugene 
Chambers read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Quaker versus Friend."’ 
The writer favored the retention of the name of Quaker, as it is 
rarely, if ever, now used in derision, but with respect. 

A pathetic little poem, entitled ‘‘ The Little Beggar "’ was 
recited by Marian Lownes. Mary R. Livezey gave some in- 
teresting accounts of the late yearly meeting. Charles Simpson 
followed by reading ‘‘ Can Morality exist without Religion ?"’ 
which called forth remarks by some present. The question, 
‘‘Can a Friend be a True Patriot, and also a disciple of 
Peace ?’’ was answered by Ellwood Roberts. He felt that the 
greatest patriots were those who were favorable to peace ; he 
could not approve of war in any way. A few present felt that 
to uphold the government it might be necessary to take up arms. 

The next meeting will be held at the Valley Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, on the afternoon of the third First-day of om 
month. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The Friends’ 
its regular meeting Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 23. 

Annie F. Amber read a selection written by Theo. F. 
Tyler, ‘‘ Light at Eventide.’’ ‘‘ The trials of the tempests are 
the preparations for the after calm ; no climb of duty is so 
hard but what God is at the top ; no prayer is ever offered but 
some answer is received; things easily done are generally of 
small value."’ A reading, ‘‘Something Great,’’ by Lydia 
Haines. Current Topics, Helen C. Livezey. A reading, 
‘*Good People,’’ by Elizabeth Buckman. 

The questions presented by the Committee of Ten were 
considered, and Annie Davis gave as her opinion that ‘ indi- 
vidual faithfulness must be more manifest if our meeting- 
houses are to be filled.”’ 

It was suggested that a meeting might be held in connec- 
tion with a neighboring meeting. This might be in the even- 
ing, so that people other than Friends could attend. 

The secretary was instructed to inform the Committee of 
Ten that the Association is in favor of doing what it can to 
help the cause, but that no active work will be done until fall. 

Arthur M. Dewees read a portion of the essay, ‘‘A Quaker 
Meeting,’’ by Charles Lamb. ‘‘ What a balm and a solace it 
is to go and seat yourself for a quiet half hour upon some un- 
disputed bench among the gentle Quakers.’’ Isaac Roberts 
gave a talk on the ‘‘ Supreme Argument for Christianity.’’ 

After a few minutes’ silence the meeting adjourned. 

G. B., Sec., pro tem. 


Association held 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
entertained at the home of Milton and Martha Johnson, Fifth 
month 22. Isaac W. Reeder, the president, opened the meet- 
ing by reading a chapter from the Bible. 

The evening's program consisted of a continued reading of 
the ‘‘ History of the Life of Samuel J. Levick,’’ by Gertrude 
Howard. A recitation by Hannah Smulling, ‘‘ Life’s Jour- 
ney.’ Carrie Miller read ‘‘ The Original and Present State of 
Man,”’ by Samuel M. Janney. A reading, ‘‘ The Ballad of 
Cassandra Southwick,’’ from Whittier, was given by Sada M. 
Johnson. Another reading, on ‘‘ The Plain Language,’’ by 
Walter Johnson. Recitation by Martha A. Johnson, ‘‘ Gentle 
Words."’ A testimony of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
Chester county, concerning Sarah Hunt, concluded the pro- 
gram. 

Adjourned to meet Sixth month 19, at the home of Dr. 
William H. Meredith. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


West NoTTINGHAM, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association 
of this place met in Rising Sun hall, on Fifth month 4. The 
president, Ella Hunt, opened the meeting by reading a short 
selection, ‘‘ If We But Knew.’’ Many appropriate sentiments 
were given in response to roll-call. 

Edwin Buffington opened the program by a fifteen-minute 
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talk on ‘‘The Growth and Development of Religious Thought.’’ 


Thought, he said, is a growth; something that must be 
cultivated to reach its full perfection. Each one must work 
and develop it along such lines as God may give the light, 
that each may do his part of the whole in the ever unfolding 
evolution : the great play ofthe Divine Father. Throughout his 
talk he touched upon the personality and universality of God. 
The infinite possibilities of each human soul were emphasized, 
for hidden in the depths of nature under all its faults and 
imperfections, is that vital germ life which far surpasses the 
highest things reached in this world. 

‘* Worship "’ was the subject of an excellent paper by Effie 
Kimble. We should embrace every opportunity to offer Divine 
honors to the Almighty Father whether at home, at church, or 
our places of work or business. At all times worship in spirit 
and intruth. This paper was followed by remarks from several 
present, showing the growth of spirituality in public worship, 
adding much to the interest of our meetings. 

After general business the Association observed a moment's 
silence and adjourned to meet at 2.30 p. m., Sixth month 1. 

ROBERT K. Woop, Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the meeting-house on the evening of Fifth month 10. The 
meeting was opened by the president, Martha White, who read 
part of the 12th chapter of Luke. 

The exercises for the evening were opened by George 
Heritage, who continued the reading from Janney's History. 
This contained the account of the establishment of the present 
form of affirmation to be taken by Friends, which occurred in 
1721. Amos J. Peaslee read ‘‘ The Daffodills,’’ by William 
Wordsworth. Part of the ‘‘Advices’’ from the Book of 
Discipline, were read by Rebecca V. Ogden. The question, 
‘*Friends are in what other countries beside the United States ?’’ 
assigned to Etta T. Carter at last meeting, was answered thus : 
‘«In Great Britain, Canada, and Australia, witha few scattered 
companies elsewhere.’’ Grace L. Wright read the paper 
prepared by Mary R. Paxton for the Chautauqua Conference, 
on ‘‘ Mission Work.’’ This was listened to with much interest, 
particularly the part relating to the Beach Street Mission of 
Philadelphia. We were favored with a recitation by Mary A. 
Heritage, entitled ‘‘ My Picture Gallery." Mary A. John 
gave an address on ‘‘ Poets of Nature.’’ Martha Engle 
presented an excellent paper giving an account of the ‘ Life 
of Moses.’’ Current Items of interest, gathered during the 
past month by Clara F. Eachus, were read. 

Announcements were made for next meeting, and roll 
called, a few responding with sentiments. Number present, 30. 
Adjourned until Sixth month 14. R. W. P., Secretary. 


Educational Department. 


GWYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL REUNION. 
THE reunion of old scholars and others connected with 
Gwynedd Boarding Schoo] was held on Fifth-day afternoon of 
last week, in the auditorium of the Y. F. A. building, Fif- 
teenth and Cherry streets, this city. About two hundred per- 
sons were present. Robert Pearson presided, and J. Leedom 
Worrell served as secretary. 

Many old scholars had gathered by 2 p. m., and an hour 
was spent in social intercourse and the renewal of old acquaint- 
anceships. The exercises of the afternoon included addresses 
by Dr. Joseph Foulke, who was Principal from 1847 to 1852 ; 
Hugh Foulke, Principal 1852 to 1860; Allen Flitcraft, Milton 
Cooper (who spoke in ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch'’), Jacob F. 
Byrnes, Daniel F. Moore, and others. A poem of greeting 
was read by Laura L. Foulke, and other poems (not original 
with the readers) by Joseph T. Foulke and Howard M. Jenkins. 

The scholars present were divided into three classes,— 
the ‘‘ veterans,’’ who had attended the school between its 
establishment in 1818 and 1847 ; the ‘‘ seniors,’’ who attended 
1847-52, and the ‘‘juniors,’’ who attended 1852-60. The 
last-named class were naturally the most numerous. The old- 
est scholar present was Isaac Mather, of Abington, now a non- 
egenarian, who attended the School in 1823. 

At the close of the exercises Hugh Foulke announced the 
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appointment of a council of twenty-five old scholars, to whom 


he committed the trust of maintaining this reunion annually 
hereafter, both in memory of the School and of Joseph Foulke, 
its founder. The council is to keep its number full to twenty 
five by electing, to fill vacancies, other old scholars or 
their descendants, and to hold the reunion as nearly as possi- 
ble on the 22d of Fifth month. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

The Circular and Catalogue for 1901-2 has been sent out. 
It makes quite a good-sized pamphlet. 

An interesting meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held on the evening of the 17th. Dr. Glasson made a few 
remarks on the work of College Settlements. The Association 
decided to continue its annual contribution of five dollars for 
the benefit of the College Settlement in Philadelphia. The 
question, ‘‘ Can a strictly honest man be a successful business 
man ?’’ was answered by Dr. Walton and Prof. Nutt. A 
paper by Bentley Gregg had the subject, ‘‘ Secrets of a Happy 
Life.’’ There were several readings and recitations. 

Prof. Stabler’s health has improved so much that he was 
able to attend our Fourth-day evening meeting on the 21st. 
He has also resumed the charge of some of his classes. 

Joshua Paxson intends to take a course in machine-shop 
practice at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
this summer, as preparation for his duties as assistant in 
manual training at George School next year. 

On Seventh-day, the 24th, Dr. Walton addressed the 
graduating class of the Solebury public schools, and on the 
following afternoon he made an address on the subject of 
Temperance at a meeting held at Falsington under the care of 
the Philanthropic Committee. mm. Y.' 2. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On Third-day evening the annual contest was held for the 
William C. Sproul prizes in oratory. These prizes are offered 
to members of the Junior class, and consist of $15 and $10 to 
first and second places respectively. There were seven con- 
testants. The first prize was won by Fannie B. Kilgore, 
whose subject was, ‘‘ The Popular Election of Senators.’’ 
The second prize was awarded to Marian V. Pierce, who spoke 
on ‘‘ The Strike in its Relation to the Laborer.’’ The judges 
were Professor Herrick, of the Central High School of Phila- 
delphia ; Miss Sandall, of Neff College of Oratory, and William 
M. Hayes, of West Chester. 

Dr. Battin lectured before the Newtown New Century Club 
on Fourth-day afternoon, the 21st. Hissubject was ‘‘ Dante."’ 

The current number of the Phenix contains a very inter- 
esting description of journeyings in Greece, by Alice Atkinson, 
Ph.D., '88, and an excellent review of the lecture of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, by Professor Hayes. 

Contrary to some newspaper reports, Miss Cunningham 
says that the seismograph in the College Observatory showed 
no traces of earthquakes at the time of the Mont Pélée vol- 
canic eruption. These instruments, of which there are only a 
few in the country, will register the slightest disturbance, but 
the records show not the least signs of such action at that time. 

The Senior examinations ended on Seventh-day, and the 
class is now free until commencement. The Junior and Soph- 
omore engineers had their examination at the same time, and 
on Second-cay entered on the regular two weeks’ survey. 
They expect to make a complete map of the College campus. 

In First-day morning meeting Dr. Holmes spoke on the 
overcoming of the lower nature by the higher. 

A. M. W. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL: OLD PUPILS’ ASSOCIATION, 

A meeting of old pupils, graduates, members of the Com- 
mittee of Management, and others interested in Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, Philadelphia, was held in the lecture-room of the 
school on Seventh-day last, the 24th instant. The call forthe 
meeting was signed by J. Howard Mitchell, '45 ; Thomas P. 
Bacon, '59; Robert C, Lippincott, "62; George L. Mitchell, 
‘72; George J. Watson, '77, and A. Morton Cooper, '83. 
The purpose of the organization is not in any way to supplant 
the present Alumni Association, but to bring into closer touch 
the alumni and those who withdrew from the school before 
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completing the course, or whose connection with the institu- 
tion was previous to the establishment of a definite course of 
study leading to graduation. 

At the meeting there were representatives of almost every 
class from the opening of the school, in 1845, to the present 
time. A. Morton Cooper presided, and Mary H. Whitson 
acted as secretary. There were brief addresses by Edward T. 
Stotesbury, Dr. James B. Walker, J. Eugene Baker, Anna 
Walter Speakman, William C. Coles, Percy M. Chandler, 
Clement M. Biddle, William W. Birdsall, and others, with 
many tributes to the services of Aaron B. Ivins, Annie Shoe- 
maker, and other teachers whose work built up the school, and 
much praise and earnest support for the present activities of 
the institution. 

The Old Pupils’ Association formed a permanent organiza- 
tion, with the following officers: Honorary president, Aaron 
B. Ivins; president, George L. Mitchell ; vice-presidents, 
Annie Shoemaker, J. Howard Mitchell ; secretary, Jenny Am- 
bler Way ; treasurer, Abbott Morton Cooper ; registrar, Mary 
Wescott Young ; Executive Committee, T. Blaine Donaldson, 
Robert C. Lippincott, William Wharton, Jr., George J. Wat- 
son, Mary C. Mcllvain, Carrie S. Buzby, Emma Walker, Lu- 
cretia M. Clothier. 

The enrollment of members will be actively continued 
among the former Friends’ Central students, now scattered 
through every State in the Union. 

An informal reception followed the meeting. 


ENLARGEMENT AT FALL CREEK. 


THE Friends at Fall Creek (Indiana) are remodelling and en- 
larging the meeting-house, so as to more conveniently accom- 
modate the yearly meeting (Indiana), which will meet there 
this year. 

The house is being moved back twenty feet, so that 
an addition can be made between the two aisles of thirty feet, 
and extending twenty feet in front, the remaining space in each 
corner to be filled in by neat verandas and extending around 
to the west side. The entire house is to be raised, and the 
basement used for a dining hall, committee rooms, etc. 

We hope we will be favored with the presence of Friends 
from other yearly meetings, as much so, at least, as we had at 
our last meeting here. Joun L. THOMAS. 

Pendleton, Ind., Fifth month 78. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


AFTER a service of forty-seven years as president of the Con- 
solidation National Bank, of this city, our friend James V. 


Watson resigned a few days ago. His advanced years, and 
the pressure of other engagements caused him to decline 
further service. He had been president since 1855, when the 
bank was organized. For many years he has been president 
also of the Clearing House Association of this city. 

Philadelphians cannot fail to note the greatly increased use 
of bituminous coal within the city. It has been growing for 
years, notwithstanding some efforts in opposition. It looks as 
if, in a few years, Philadelphia, though so near the anthracite 
coal fields, would have a cloud of bituminous smoke hanging 
over it, equal to that of Pittsburg or Cincinnati, —or the ‘‘ black 
country ’’ in England. 


By a strange fatality, Vincent Noll, the young student of 
Union Theological Seminary, who was recently refused a 
preacher's license by the New York Presbytery because he ex- 
pressed doubts as to the historical existence of Adam, died of 
consumption before he could be informed of the reversal of the 
Presbytery'’sdecision. His family asserts that the young man’s 
worry over his rejection hastened his death. Of the two can- 
didates rejected by the Elizabeth Presbytery for the same cause, 
one has since been received into the ministry. 


‘« How is it, my dear,’’ inquired a school teacher of a little 
girl, ‘‘ that you do not understand this simple thing ?"’ 

‘1 do not know, indeed,’’ she answered, with a perplexed 
look ; ‘* but I sometimes think I have so many things to learn 
that I have not time to understand.’’—[Schoolmaster. ] 
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BUILDERS OF THE STATE. 


[Richard Watson Gilder, editor of The Century magazine, read this 
quite recently, at the annual meeting of the *‘ Society of Colonial Wars,"’ 
of New Jersey.] 

WHo builds the state? Not he whose power 
Rooted in wrong, in gold intrenched, 
Makes him the regent of the hour ; 
The eternal light cannot be quenched : 


This shall outlive his little span ; 
Shine fierce upon each tainted scheme ; 
Shall show where shame blots all the plan ; 
The treachery in the dazzling dream. 


He builds the state who builds on truth— 
Not he who, crushing toward his aim, 

Strikes conscience from the throne, and truth, 
To win a dark unpiteous fame. 


Not he, though master among men, — 
Empire and ages all his thought, — 
Though like an eagle be his ken : 
Down to the ground shall all be brought. 


For this I hold, and shall for aye,— 

Till heaven sends death—that they who sow 
Hate, and the blood of brothers; they 

Shall harvest hate and want and woe, — 


The curse of earth's dread agonies 
Whereto they added in their hour, 

And all the unheeded tears and cries 
They caused in lust of lawless power. 


He builds the state who to that task 

Brings strong, clean hands, and purpose pure ; 
Who wears not virtue as a mask ; 

He builds the state that shall endure. 


The state wherein each loyal son 
Holds as a birthright from true sires 
Treasures of honor, nobly won, 
And freedom’s never-dying fires. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


WHEN the old stone walls are gray in shadow, 
And the campus lonely and still, 

Then I seem to hear from my window, 
As at home on the brush-grown hill, 

That sweet, dolorous, wavering cry 

That lingers and pleads till the echoes die 

In gloomy vale and evening sky ; 
The persistent call of the whip-poor-will. 


If you'd heard it once in the mountain land, 
And knew the way it lures and thrills, 
It might be then you could understand 
The power of a love for the hills. 
You might understand the way it clings, 
You might understand what a fond note brings, 
How sweetly sad the whole strain rings— 
The remembered cry of the whip-poor-will. 
—F. A. J., in Swarthmore Phenix. 


WILLIAM G. HUBBARD, of Michigan, has recently made an 
extensive tour of western States to inspect the literature on 
trains and news stands. While in Colorado he gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Czar’s Peace Conference and its Lesson,"’ to 
some of the State educational institutions. He reports that 
people seem ready to receive the doctrine of peace.—[Amer- 
ican Friend. ] 


Or the total yearly production of anthracite coal, amount- 
ing to about 54,000,000 tons, the three States of Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey consume about 65 per cent., or 
35,000,000 tons. The New England Statestake 15 per cent., 
or a little over 8,000,000 tons, and the western States about 12 
per cent., or 6,500,000 tons. Canada and the southern States 
each take about 2,000,000 tons. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN—CO-EDUCATION. 
From an Address before the Educational Club of Philadelphia. by 


Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Public Education of the city, 
Fourth month 23 


From the eating of the apple of knowledge in the 
garden to the demand for a seat in a modern university 
woman has been a perplexing element in the problem 
of education. As a possible penalty for her temerity 
in gratifying her taste for learning, the ancient world 
denied her all rights to an education. 

In India it was a disgrace for a woman to have 
learned to read. In cultured Greece an education 
was given only to disreputable and shameless women. 
A distinguished writer of the thirteenth century de- 
fines the proper education of woman as “knowing 
how to pray to God, to love man, to knit, and to sew.” 
Lessing laughed at the idea of woman’s thinking, say- 
ing ‘the woman who thinks is like a man who puts on 
rouge—ridiculous.’’ Voltaire expressed his contempt 
for a woman’s mind by saying, “ Ideas are like beards, 
women and boys have none.’’ Inthe sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Francoise de Saintongue wished to establish 
a school for girls in France, she was hooted in the 
streets, and her father called together four doctors, 
learned in the law, to decide whether she was not pos- 
sessed with demons or fit for a lunatic asylum. These 
doctors, it is said, decided that she was crazy because 
she thought of establishing a school for the education 
of women. 

The recognition of the nght of woman to an 
education has come struggling into existence through 
the conflict of ages. Its general recognition is one 
among the many brilliant achievements of the nine- 
teenth century. The jewels of a pious queen and the 
brain of a great navigator discovered a new world; 
and the new civilization that grew up on the new 
continent opened a new era in the education of woman. 
The establishment of liberty on these western shores 
meant liberty not only for man, but liberty also for 
woman. But even here the opposition to female educa- 
tion was strong and bitter, and the progress of the move- 
ment was slow. In Boston for over one hundred 
years the elementary schools were open only to boys ; 
and it was only about a century ago that girls were 
admitted into them. Having attained admission into 
the elementary schools the girls naturally desired to 
follow the boys up into the high schools; and they 
carried their point in this respect, too. 

It was the public schools of the country that pion- 
eered the sentiment in favor of the general educa- 
tion of women. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in the judgment of many intelligent peorle, 
the higher education of woman was recognized as an 
indisputable right to her and a duty to society. 
And thus after a struggle of over 2,000 years man- 
kind reached what now seems an axiomatic truth, 
that woman has the same right to an edu -ation as man. 

This question being settled there now arose a new 
question, that of co-educativn. While the right of 
woman to an education was acknowledged, it was not 
thought proper for her to enter the academies and 


colleges where young men were being educated. 


So it was that separate schools, so called ‘“ female 
’ and colleges, were provided for her. 


seminaries ’ 
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But the girls were not satisfied with these separate 
institutions ; they did not like to be educated alone : 
they wanted to be with the boys, and enjoy the super- 
ior advantages which the large and richly en- 
dowed institutions possessed. So they asked for 
admission into the colleges. At this demand of the 
young women, a progressive minority of society, a 
prudish conservatism held up its hands in amazement. 

But all opposition was in vain. At last the rusty 
locked doors gave way. Oberlin and one or two 
other of the smaller colleges in the progressive West 
admitted women on equal terms with men. A few 
years later the great University of Michigan opened 
its doors to women, and during the first term one 
young woman sat there amid a thousand young men 
a picture in the history of education that is actually 
sublime. 

While the question is thus settled in the West it is 
still an open one in many parts of the East. A few 
of the newer institutions, like Cornell, recognize the 
equality of the sexes in the republic of learning ; but 
our older institutions are still hesitating and doubt- 
ful about the question of admitting women to the 
same educational privileges as men. Harvard first 
had an annex for women which developed into Rad- 
cliffe College; and the University of Pennsylvania 
opens a little biological door to women in which they 
can catch a glimpse of the rich table of learning 
spread out for the young men. It needs no prophet to 
predict that before many years Radcliffe College will 
open her doors to men as the rest of the university 
will to women ; and that before the end of the century 
the key to the little biological door of the University 
will become so modified in shape that it will unlock 
all the doors of the University to women. 

But while the prejudice remains it must be accepted 
as a reality. The question of co-education is therefore 
one of legitimate discussion until it conquers every 
stronghold. 

Moreover, it is believed that experience has de- 
monstrated the correctness of the system of co-edu- 
cation. My own experience of nearly thirty years in 
a large institution where young men and young wo- 
men were educated together, reciting daily in the 
same class room, convinces me that the system of co- 
education is the true one. This is the almost univer- 
sal opinion of those who have been connected with 
co-educational institutions. While there are intellect- 
ual advantages to both sexes, each stimulating the 
other to closer study anda more serious attitude towards 
school work, the moral value of co-education is es- 
pecially conspicuous. When properly admini-tered 
the system is found to be conducive to better discipline 
and a higher standard of thought and feeling. Young 
men and young women working side by side, day by 
day, in the class room exercise a healthful and benefi- 
cial influence upon one another. The girl develops 
greater strength and dignity of character, and the boy 
becomes more refined and conscientious in the per- 
formance of school duties. Besides, each sex acquires 
a truer idea and a more rational appreciation of the 
character of the other. 

Of the old objection of the intellectual inferiority 
of women, little need be said. Women have shown 
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their ability to master a high school or college course 
with as high a standard of attainments as young men. 
In my own school one of the brighest pupils in the 
higher mathematics—calculus, analytical mechanics, 
etc..—was a young woman who stood side by side 
with one of my strongest young men students who is 
now a distinguished member of the Supreme Court 
of the commonwealth. The highest standing in Cam- 
bridge University, England, a few years ago, was at- 
tained by a woman. If she had been a man she 
would have been awarded the honorable distinction of 
senior wrangler, but being a woman she could not be 
given this honor: so they decided to award her the 
title ‘Above Senior Wrangler.” 

Another question is, should all schools be co-edu- 
cational? Not of necessity. If there is a demand 
for colleges exclusively for women—as there no doubt 
always will be—this demand should be met. If par- 
ents prefer to send their sons to a college in which 
men alone are educated, their preferences should not 
ignored. Many present will live to see the time when 
no great college or university will dare to refuse to 
admit women for fear of a loss of patronage or a 
depreciation in public sympathy. 

The question of co-education is becoming a vital 
and practical one in Philadelphia. We have here five 
high schools in which the sexes are educated separately. 
This arrangement represents the sentiment of our 
people when they where established ; it meets a public 
demand and should not at present be disturbed. The 
question of sectional high schools is no w being agitated 
in Philadelphia. Our present high schools, located 
near the centre of the city, are so remote from the 
outlying population as to make it inconvenient for 
parents to give their children a high school education. 
There is therefore a pressing need for the erection of 
new high schools ; and such a movement cannot be 
delayed much longer. That these new high schools 
should be co-educational will, 1 think, not be seriously 
questioned. 

Moving to Canada. 
A NOTEWORTHY movement of farm people from the central 
West into the Dakotas, where cheaper land is to be found, has 
before been noted, says the Springfield Repuddican. 

It appears that this movement is overflowing into the 


Canadian provinces of Manitoba, and a large land-owner of 
Winnipeg, interviewed at Chicago, declares that from present 
indications probably 50,000 Americans will settle in the 
Canadian Northwest this year. They are carrying American 
push, American agricultural methods, and American farm 
machinery with them, and they are manifesting no intention at 
present of becoming Canadian citizens and British subjects ; 
but their presence is greatly welcome to the natives, and it is 
believed that the overflow will extend so far as to result in a 
transformation of the country about the Red river. 

Winnipeg, it is predicted, is to become the St. Petersburg 
of this continent—the great city of the North. 


Effect of Drink in Germany. 
A DISPATCH from Berlin, on the 3d instant, states the action of 
a Count Douglas, who in the Prussian Diet had proposed a 
resolution asking the ministry to bring in a bill imposing more 
rigid restrictions on the liquor traffic. The resolution, it was 
said, was generally supported. 
The resolution stated that the author, not himself an ab- 
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stainer, was still deeply impressed with the injury inflicted in 
Germany by excessive indulgence in drink. The Germans, he 
added, spend 3,000,000,000 marks per year in drink, twice the 
amount of the army and navy budgets, and 180,000 persons 
were brought before the courts through drink. The number of 
criminals was increasing by 10,000 annually and the number 
of convicted persons had increased from 299,249 in 1882 to 
478,138 in 1899. 

In the insane asylums intemperance furnished 30 per cent. 
of the inmates, and 80 per cent. of Germany's idiots were the 
children of intemperate people. The loss to industry through 
excessive drinking was incalculable. Germany, while leading 
the world in social reform legislation, had done practically 
nothing against drinking. 

The United States was far more advanced than Germany in 
this respect. He condemned the drinking cult in the uni- 
versities, saying it was a jolly life while it lasted, but it had 
many tragical sequels. 

The practicing physicians followed with statements drawn 
from their own experience. Dr. Endemann asserted that al- 
coholists succumbed to tubercule bacillus much more easily 
than others, and Dr. Martens said the mortality in all diseases 
was three or four times greater in the case of alcoholists than 
among abstainers, comparing persons of equal physical 
strength. 


Senator Hoar’s Great Speech. 
From the Evening Bulletin. 
THE speech of Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, on the 
Philippine policy of the United States and the methods of its 
enforcement is an appeal to the common sense of the country, 
to its self-interest in the highest meaning of the term, and to 


the cherished sentiments of its national honor. It is the 
utterance of a patriotic and conservative mind, which in the 
Senate has been long conspicuous not only for its high 
intelligence, but its fine strain of American manhood. 

Not for many a day has there been reported from the 
Senate a more cogent and impressive exhibition of reason and 
eloquence. It cannot but reach down deep into the conscience 
of the people. 

Senator Hoar's speech should be read by every man in the 
U_ ited States who is proud of his country, and who would ever 
have it set aright in its progress along the path of justice and 
humanity, and above all of its own fundamental principles as 
a Republic. It rings with ‘‘Americanism'’ in its truest and 
most enlightened spirit. 


Volcanic West Indies. 


Nor all of the West Indi:n Islands, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, are volcanic. The Bahamas are coraline ; the Greater 
Antilles (Cuba, Porto Rico, etc ), are composed of floating 
sediment bordered by coraline formations. The Windward 
Islands are in two parallel groups, the eastern being composed 


of lime and other sea made débris, and the western group 
volcanic in origin. The latter are, in fact, parts of a chain of 
volcanic mountains rising out of the sea. Little more than the 
peaks appear above the water. Some of these islands have 
only one volcanic peak upon them ; others two or more, with 
connecting hills and valleys. The volcanic islands are Saba, 
St. Eustatius, St. Christopher (or St. Kitts), Nevis, Montserrat, 
Gaudeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
Grenada. Between St. Vincent and Grenada are the Grena- 
dines, a line of 600 separate rocks appearing above the sea. 

Volcanic or earthquake disturbances in any one locality 
are likely to stir into activity other volcanoes, especially those 
belonging to the same group, and there is danger, therefore, 
of fresh outbreaks in all the islands named as volcanic. Other 
islands, such as Barbadoes, are near enough to be damaged 
by violent eruptions. Cuba, Porto Rico, the Danish West 
Indies, and other islands in which the United States is especially 


interested are not likely to suffer, except, perhaps, from tidal 
waves. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE young King of Spain, Alfonso XIII., reached the age of 
sixteen on the 17th instant, and assumed royal authority, his 
mother, who has been Queen Regent, resigning her power. 
There were imposing ceremonies, including a street procession, 
and the young King took the oath to support the constitution 
in the Chamber of Deputies. His reception in the streets is 
described as ‘‘lukewarm.’’ A special representative of the 
United States, J. L. M. Curry, was present, and was cordially 
treated by the Spanish officials. The ceremonies closed with 
a bull-fight, which Alfonso, it is reported, did not enjoy. He 
is quoted as saying he should like to abolish bull-fights. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in 
session at New York last week, elected Dr. Henry van Dyke 
Moderator. On the 21st instant, by a vote nearly unanimous 
(only two not voting affirmatively) it adopted the ‘ Brief 
Statement of the Reformed Faith,’’ which had been proposed 
by the committee appointed by the General Assembly, in 
Philadelphia last year. It was said by the committee not to be 
intended ‘‘as a substitute for or alternative of’’ the old 
Westminster Confession of Faith, but it will undoubtedly 
become both. It modifies the harsh Calvinism of the old 
creed in several important particulars, including that of ‘‘infant 
damnation,’’ and the Pope of Rome will not be further called 
‘‘that anti-christ, man of sin, and son of perdition.”’ 

THE strike of the anthracite coal miners of Pennsylvania 
continues, and there is no prospect at present of an adjustment. 
Mining is entirely suspended. Very little disorder has occurred, 
so far, but it is intimated that the State’s military forces are 
likely to be called out. A demand for an eight-hour day has 
been made by the Labor Union organization, for the pumping 
engineers and firemen, who keep the mines clear of water, and 
this demand may cause conflicts on the 2nd of the coming 
month, when some of them may quit work. Great quantities of 
bituminous coal are now being consumed in place of anthracite. 

GENERAL CHAFFEE, commander of the United States forces 
in the Philippine Islands, has disapproved the findings in the 
court-martial of Major Waller and Lieutenant Day, of the 
Marine Corps, for executing natives of the Island of Samar 
without trial. He severely characterizes the conduct of these 
officers. He says, ‘‘the sending of the natives in question to 
their death partook more of unlawful retaliation than a 
justifiable act of war,’’ and refers to it again as ‘‘one of the 
most regrettable incidents in the annals of military service of 
the United States.”’ 


NOTICES. 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Street, West Philadelphia, First-day, Sixth 
month I, 1902, at 3 p. m. 

This is the last meeting to be held at the 
Home until the first of Tenth month next. 

All interested persons are cordially 
invited to be present on this occasion. 

SARAH T. R. EAvENsON, M. D. 


*,*A Circular Meeting under the care 
of a Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Middletown on 
First-day, Sixth month 1, 1902, at 3 o'clock 
p. m. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


a 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care | 
of a Committee of the Western Quarterly | 
Meeting will be held at Penn’s Grove on 
First-day, Sixth month 8, to convene at 3 
o'clock p. m. 

OscaR F. PAssMORE, Clerk. 





For three weeks past, repeated statements have been made 
from London that arrangements for peace have been practically 
concluded in South Africa, between the Boer commanders and 
the British officials there, but no announcement of peace has 
yet been made. Exactly what negotiations there have been is 
not known. Dispatches on the 26th instant said there was a 
‘*hitch’’ in the business, there being some differences that 
had not been settled. Advices received at the Hague said 
that the Boers were anxious to confer with their delegates in 
Europe on the peace question, but permission for this was 
refused by the British. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Four hundred more refugees from Martinique have ar- 
rived at Trinidad. 
In his official report to the French Government on the en- 
tire Martinique disaster, Governor L’Huerre estimates the 
dead there at 30,000. 


Dr. GEORGE A. BARTON, of Bryn Mawr College, will go 
to Palestine the coming month to take charge of the School of 
Oriental Research. 

ANOTHER torrent of mud and lava was belched forth from 
Mont Pelee, Martinique, on the 24th inst., and swept away 
what was left of the town of Basse Pointe. 

A STATUE of Count Rochambeau, who commanded the 
French land forces which were allies of the United States in 
our Revolutionary war, was unveiled at Washington, on the 
24th, with ceremony. 

Curious phenomena have been observed at Pedroso, near 
Oporto, Portugal, which are supposed to be connected with the 
volcanic eruptions in the West Indies. Fissures in the earth 
there emitted fire and smoke, and simultaneously there camea 
tornado. 


THE official call for the sixth biennial Convention of the 
World’s Christian Temperance Union, which has just been 
issued, designates Geneva as the place and June, 1903, as the 
time for the meetings. 

THERE has been a fresh burst of flames from Mont Pelee, 
Martinique, which were seen on the night of the 26th, at St. 
Lucia. The people of Fort de France gathered in the publi 
square, and conditions were nearly those of panic 

BARON PAUNCEFOTE (formerly Sir Julian Pauncefote), 
British Ambassador to the United States, died at Washington 
on the 24th inst., aged 74. He had represented Great Britain 
in this country since 1889. His remains will be sent to Eng- 
land in a ship of the United States navy. 


ROMAL 


Barine PowverR 


Makes delicious hot biscuit, 
griddle cakes, rolls and muffins. 


An absolutely pure, cream of tartar powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 





FRIENDS’ 


The lamp with 


1S 


wrong chimney 


like a letter without 


a stamp: Don’t 


oO. 
5 MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 





IN 1862, says a writer in the Kansas 
City Journa/, Colonel Alexander, of To- 
peka, who was an intimate friend of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, visited him at Washington, 
and found him in a depressed state of 
mind. 

‘‘This being President isn’t all it is 
cracked up to be, is it, Mr. Lincoln ?’’ in- 
quired Colonel Alexander. 

‘‘No,”’ said Lincoln, his eyes twinkling 
momentarily. ‘‘I feel sometimes like the 
Irishman who, after being ridden on a 
rail, said, ‘ Begorry, if it wasn't for the 
honor av th’ thing I'd rather walk!’ "’ 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 

ap Fay bal se 

. §623 Walnut Street, Phila ia. 
Orreces : {Taate, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone ant Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twe.rrn Street, PHirapeLrHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
__ DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Law, Scrzence, 
ConvEeNTION 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W 


} STENOGRAPH ER 


One Sabbath morning the late Dr. 
Ducachet, of Connecticut, arose feeling 
decidedly ill. After a futile attempt to 
eat breakfast, he called his colored ser- 
vant and said : 

‘«Sam, go around and tell Simmons ’’— 
the sexton—‘‘to post a notice on the 
church door that I am too ill to preach to- 
day.” 

‘* Now, massa,’’ said Samuel, ‘‘ don’ 
you gibup dat way. Just gib him a trial ; 
you get ‘long all right.’’ 

The argument resulted in the minister's 
determination to try it. He preached as 
usual, and after service returned to the 
house, looking much brighter. 

‘« How you feel, massa?’’ said Samuel, 
as he opened the door. 

‘« Better ; much better, Sam. 
I took your advice.”’ 

‘* 1 knew it, I knew it!’’ said Samuel, 
grinning from ear toear. ‘‘I knew you 
feel better when you git dat sermon out o’ 
your system !’’—[N. Y. Tribune. ] 


I’m glad 


A PHYSICIAN on the city health commis- 
sion ordered five pounds of sponges. In 
the course of time he received two sponges 
that together weighed less than a pound. 
Later he received a voucher for him to 
sign, in order that the contractor might get 
his pay from the city. The physician re- 
fused to sign it. 

‘‘Why won't you sign?’ asked the 
contractor. 

‘«Because the order calls for five 
pounds, and the sponges you sent me 
don’t weigh more than five ounces.’’ 

‘*Nonsense, man! I weighed them 
myself.”’ 

‘*So did I. If you don’t believe my 
figures, there are the sponges. Weigh 
them yourself."’ 

‘*What!’’ cried the contractor, look- 
ing at the shrunken sponges. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to say you weighed them 
dry !*’—[Brooklyn Eagle. ] 


MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS. 


THe Lackawanna Railroad has just 
issued a handsomely illustrated book 
describing the various lake and mountain 
resorts reached by its liné. If you are 
looking for a place to spend the summer 
this book will tell you where to go, how to 
go, and cost of board. Send 5 cents in 
stamps, to cover cost of mailing, to T. W. 
Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, New York City. 


SUMMER HOMES ON LINE OF 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Tue Southern Railway has just issued 
a very neat and attractive Summer Homes 
folder for the season of 1902, which gives 
list of hotels, boarding-houses, with rates, 
etc., at all the many summer resorts on its 
lines. The most delightful summer resorts 
on the sea-shore and in the mountains of 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and the 
Carolinas are located on or very near the 
line of the Southern Railway. Charles L. 
Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, South- 
ern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia will be pleased to furnish copy of 
the folder on application. 


INTELLIGENCER, 


Don’t tie the top of your 
folly and preserve jars in 
e old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 

>, absolutely sure way—by 
/{ a thin coatin of Pure 
. Refined Paraffine. Has 
no taste or odor Is 
air tight and acid 
roof. ily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 


Full directions with 
each cake. 


Sold everywhere, Made by 
CO. \. 


LAKE HOPATCONG. 

In the highlands of New Jersey, 1,000 
feet above sea level ; 80 minutes from New 
York ; reached by fast express trains over 
the Lackawanna Railroad. A good place 
to remember for a summer vacation, 
splendid sites for camping; excellent 
hotels and boarding houses. Send for 
‘* Mountain and Lake Resorts,’’ a beauti- 
fully illustrated book of information about 
Lackawanna Railroad resorts. This book 
contains a full list of hotels and boarding 
houses, together with a series of vacation 
stories entitled ‘‘ Experiences of Pa."’ 
Write to-day to T. W. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 
New York City,enclosing 5 cents in stamps. 


Young Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businzss Eprior, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ InreciiGencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





Acts as Exscvuror, 


Financia AGENT FoR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 


FRIENDS’ 


“GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


- Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, aa 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssiGnesg, AND REcEIvER. 


Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burgiar-proof Vaults. 


Chartered 1836 


Trustee, 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortTGAGEs. 
DEposITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; 
Asa S. Manager of Insurance Department 


WING: 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


cer, 


RO} 


Com 
; Vice-President cae Actua 
denne ASHBROOKE; 7rust Offcer, . ROB- 
ON TOWNSEND;; Assistant rns DAVID 
Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 
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Black Wash Fabrics. 


The demand for Black Wash Fab- 
rics increases with every warm day— 
a popularity owing in large measure 
to the unusual beauty of this season's 
productions ; for, in addition to the 
plain - fabrics, we show many fancy 
lace weaves and lace stripes, as well 
as the Mercerized Grenadines that 
look so much like silk : 


BLACK LAWNS—the Berlin Lawns, 
which we consider the best wearing 
lawns in black made in this country; 
desirable in weight and finish—1oc 
to 25c a yard. 

BLACK BATISTES—have a soft, 
silky finish, and they make very 
handsome dresses of the clinging 
kind; these are quite properly 
made up with colored trimmings as 
well as for mourning wear—1oc 
to 35¢. 

BLACK LACE STRIPE LAWNS— 
stripes of various widths, with alter- 
nate stripes of lace woven in; can 
be made up over colored linings as 
well as for the mourning purposes 
—15c to 40c a yard. 

BLACK SATINES—nothing quite so 
serviceable for a dress; they wear 
well. These are shown in both 
mercerized and henrietta finish— 
1oc to 35c a yard. 

BLACK LACE GRENADINES— 
woven in lace jacquard effect, re- 
sembling silk grenadines; sheer and 
cool; admirable for making up 
over colors—35c and 4oc a yard. 

BLACK SILK MUSLINS—in high 
favor this season ; light and sheer ; 
they make cool,serviceable dresses ; 
embroided dots, fancy lace stripes 
and plain weaves—4oc and soc yd. 

BLACK MADRAS—not quite as 
heavy as gingham ; we offer excel- 
lent choosing in fancy Jacquard 
figures and fancy stripes, especially 
desirable for shirt waist suits—3oc 
and 4oc a yard. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A FRIEND met Senator Mason in Wash- 
ington, and asked him what he was doing. 
‘‘Why, I am in Congress now,’’ he replied, 
‘trying to make a living in an honest 
way.’’ ‘‘ Well, you shouldn’t have much 
trouble,’’ observed the schoolmate. ‘I 
don’t think you encounter very strong 
competition.’’—[Exchange. ] 


A LITTLE six-year-old could not be 
induced to go into the ocean. One day 
his father offered him fifty cents if he would 
put on his bathing suit and get wet all over. 
Clasping his arms around his father’s neck, 
he consented. After much shivering and 
trembling, he was wet about two inches 
over his ankles, when he exclaimed, 
‘‘Papa! I—guess—I—will—only—take 
—ten cents’—worth—this—time.’’ 
[ Gathered. ] 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
* 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World’s Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the “‘ British Friend.’’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, 10 cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. roo copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By ny Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 

copy § cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. 


manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 1 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | 


N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 

| SURPLUS $9.00 co 
| PROFITS, 38,026.39 


) Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 

and conveyan done. made on 

ae and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 

Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 

Administrator eee Trustee, etc. e Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


joo. x. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN LEWIS, "Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Trea: 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


- Botton Winpenny, 
ARREN G. GriFriti, 

Samvuet Bancrort, Jx., 

Epwarp G. McCo tin, 

Acrrep I. Pxittirs, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, Grorce M. Wacner, 

Epwarp S. Sayrgs, Frank W. Paut, 

EpvGar Dup.ey Fares. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and {3th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ; — 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae ~ REMOVED 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
Si 
SHOEMAKER, 1020 Green Street 
CAROLINE RAU, 7° Spine Gare St 
Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


$500,000. 
+ 2§0,00.c 


Nicnoras Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
oserpn R. Ruoaps, 
oun F, Lewis, 
nomas R. Grit, 


etc. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 


#7 A | 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per-_| 


ENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





